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At the se meetings, sci@atists exchange technical in- 





earth at a maximum am és. The satel- 
lite’s initial speed of 18,000 miles an hour carried it 
around the world once every 93 minutes. A three-stage 
rocket took it into space. The Russian satellite weighed 
184 pounds and had a diameter of 23 inches. Its radio 
equipment sent signals back to earth. Russian plans 
called for launching additional satellites as pert of the 
International Geophysical Year (IGY). }% 
wide program of scientific research on 
atmosphere began in July, 

end in Decer 












From Space Travel article 
in the 1958 World Book 






World Book Encyclopedia for 1958 is so complete, so up to 
date, that it practically records history as it happens! The 
“sputnik” story is only one example. There are new, im- 
portant articles on radar and radio; on modern Canada and 
ancient civilizations. In all, the editors of World Book have 
added or revised more than 1,200 authoritative articles. 
More than 2,000 pages have been revised, including new 
maps, illustrations, and other visual aids. 

Here, indeed, is another brilliant achievement in a con- 
tinuing record of outstanding accomplishment in the educa- 
tional field. We invite you to examine the 1958 World Book 
and see why it deserves its position of leadership in Amer- 
ica’s schools, homes, and libraries. 


FREE! Valuable instructional aid, “Every Class Can 
Study the Geophysical Year.” Actual classroom experience 
on the most important study of our times. Send today! 


| World Book, Dept. 1422, Chicago 54, Illinois 
| I would like to know more about how World Book can be use- 


|! ful in my classroom work. Please send me my free copy of 
“Every Class Can Study the Geophysical Year.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED. This series for grades 1-6 offers— 




















e Simple effective presentations; ample drill; comprehensive treatment of 
problem solving; adequate attention to the interpretation of answers; o 
thorough testing program 


e A complete set of filmstrips for each grade; manipulative materials for 
each grade in a workbook correlated with each text; a wealth of enrichment 
activities 


e Provision for individual preferences among teachers as well as individual 
differences among children 


e A professional book devoted entirely to grades 1 and 2 


A unique TEACHERS EDITION: 
The two-part TEACHERS EDITION consists of— 


Part 1—a Teachers Guide, paralleling the pupil's 
text page-by-page. 


Part 2—a pupil’s Textbook with answers over- 
printed. The looseleaf binding of the TEACH- 
ERS EDITION permits any arrangement of 
materials the individual instructor desires. 











D. C. Heath aud Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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Future Course of Schools 


Current American zeal for mass production of 
scientists and technologists, in answer to sputnik 
fears, is beginning to hold a threat to the type of 
educational system that grew out of our founding 
fathers’ dreams. 

The aims of that system are to give all children 
opportunity to develop to their fullest potential and 
to produce citizens capable of making decisions in 
self-government. Since Americans tend to swing to 
extremes in their reactions, some of the excited calls 
for a revolution of the educational system could, if 
heeded, start a trend to train children to be tools of 
the state. 

Important as it is to strengthen teaching of mathe- 
matics and science and to give more opportunity to 


students talented in those fields, there is danger of 


going overboard on testing methods, and also of 
ending up with assembly-line production of tech- 
nicians. A trend is developing both in Congress and 
in local communities to channel funds away from 
school construction, and from increasing and improv- 
ing the supply of teachers generally, to short-range 
programs which emphasize mainly 
technology. 


science and 


An urgent need exists not only for creative sci- 
entists but also for creative politicians, public ad- 
ministrators, legislators, schoolteachers, and other 
professional people. The lead in space which the 
Russians achieved goes back not so much to this 
country’s lack of scientific talent as to lack of use 
of it. Chiefly responsible for sputnik was lack of vi- 
sion on the part of administrators, legislators, war- 
riors, politicians, and taxpayers. 

Americans’ fear of the Russians is fundamentally 
based not on their metal satellites in space but on 
their erratic totalitarian government. People of this 
country, in their present pessimistic self-inventory, 
are failing to remember their own chief assets— 
freedom of political initiative and know-how in self- 
government. 

The underpinning for these is the public school 
system which urgently needs bolstering in all areas, 
including the elementarv schools where social values 
are basically established: The founders and develop- 
ers of the Republic recognized that a government 
based on the votes of the people was destined to fail 
unless the people as a whole were educated to carry 
out their political responsibilities. 

Over and over again, Thomas Jefferson, the “father 
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MALVINA LINDSAY 





We are glad to use our editorial space in this 
issue for a column which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 6, 1958, issue of The Washington Post and 
Times Herald. Malvina Lindsay, the author, is 
an editorial writer and columnist for this 
newspaper. Her January 6 column dealt with 
something we need to keep in mind: the fact 
that we educate for the kind of society we 
want to have, and that we should be aware of 
the relationship between our educational pro- 
gram and our kind of society as we evaluate 
what we have and where we're going. Miss 
Lindsay’s column is reprinted here with per- 
mission of the author and of The Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. 











of American democracy,” emphasized that the peo- 
ple were the only “safe depositories of free govern- 
ment.” In a later era, Horace Mann, who thru his 
promotion of today’s public school system did so 
much to carry out Jefferson’s dream of universal 
education, declared: “Education is our only political 
safety. Outside of this ark all is deluge.” 

Today’s generation is constantly being reminded 
that its troubles are largely caused by the great gulf 
between man’s material advance and his social and 
moral progress. “Man has conquered only space; he 
has not conquered himself,” said Lester ‘B. Pearson 
of Canada, in his Nobel Prize acceptance speech. If 
the emphasis in American schools is to be shifted 
still further from the education of the whole human 
being, the gulf between material and social progress 
will widen more seriously in this country. 

Many educators are urging that the American 
people, before they act impulsiv ely out of fright to 
overhaul their school system, do some serious think- 
ing about the kind of education they want for their 
children and the kind of society they want to live in. 
If they swing toward imitation of the Russian system, 
they may well be setting the stage for 
kind of life than now prevails here. 


“ 


different 


If they want to retain their political and economic 
freedom, they will need to be cautious about making 
drastic changes in an educational system designed to 
train citizens to guard and develop their liberties. 











Reading and the Elementary Principal 


Francis Bacon in his often-quoted essay “Of Studies” has this 


“ 


sharp sentence: “... if he read little, he had need have 


much cunning to seem to know that (which) he doth not.” 


Frankly, Mr. Bacon, this age has run out of cunning, and our 

“little reading” is beginning to show in rather conspicuous places 
—like outer space and inner contentment. 

But what the school voices crying in the wilderness couldn't 
accomplish, a dog in a satellite did—‘‘a lot of reading” is back 

in favor. People are beginning to talk about weaning the pupil 
away from his controlled vocabulary reader and letting him cut his 
“wisdom” teeth on the literature of ideas, of America and the world. 
There are good signs that teachers want 

their pupils to get a handshaking acquaintance with the best 
writers of the past and of our time, to get “by heart” many of 

the stories, poems, articles, and essays that are part 


of our society and its cultural heritage. 


This, we agree, is good. ‘To know something of Longfellow, 
Emerson, Irving, Bryant, Twain, Poe, Dickinson, Holmes, Lowell, 
and something of Hemingway, Frost, Sandburg, Buck, Canfield 


is to begin to know your country and yourself. 


If this sounds as though we were putting in a good word 

for some of our books, it’s true, we are. We're 

suggesting that Adventures for Readers, Books 1 and 2, 

the seventh- and eighth-grade books of our new Olympic Edition 
of the ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE program; 

and You and Your World and You and Your Inheritance, 

the seventh- and eighth-grade books of our science program, 

are textbooks that will stimulate your pupils to do that 

“lot of reading” which will keep them from being cunning 


and help make them wise. 


rs HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


= New York 17, Chicago 1 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
March 23-26, 1958 






TODAY’S EDUCATION 


stil for 
| TOMORROW’S CITIZENS 















A professional program, designed to. stimulate discussion of many of the 
| pertinent problems confronting elementary education today. 

New scientific developments and the elementary school science program will 
be explored within the framework of a balanced curriculum. Cooperative pro- 
cedures for teacher evaluation, the gifted child, mass media of communication, 
reporting pupil progress—these and a host of other topics concerning elemen- 
tary school principals will be considered. 

Pre-registration by mail for DESP members will remain open until February 20. 
In Philadelphia, registration and exhibits will open on Saturday, March 22, at 
2:00 p.m. in Convention Hall. 


Write for more information 


DEPARTMENT of ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NEA Legislative Program for 1958 


Shortly before the opening of the Second Ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress, the National Educa- 
tion Association held a press conference to an- 
nounce a five-point legislative program: 


1. Federal funds for school construction or teach- 
ers’ salaries, starting with $1 billion per year (rising 
to $4.6 billion after 5 years). 

2. College scholarships for at least 20,000 high 
school graduates each year (a total of 80,000 in four 
years), and 5,000 fellowships per year for graduate 
study (15,000 in three years). 

3. At least $25 million a year for expansion of 
services of state education agencies in all fields, not 
alone in science and mathematics education or in 
testing or guidance. 

4. Passage of pending legislation which would 
allow teachers to make income tax deductions for 
the cost of professional improvement, such as work 
at summer school. 

5. Continuation of such federal activities as voca- 
tional education, library services, and school lunches 
“until it can be demonstrated that the need cannot 
be met from other resources.” 


The announcement came at a well attended 
press conference, headed by William G. Carr, 
NEA Executive Secretary, and J. L. McCaskill, 
Executive Secretary of the NEA L egislative Com- 
mission. Following is a verbatim excerpt from 
this conference, including an impromptu reply 
by Dr. Carr. 

Reporter: | want to say this—aren’t you doing 
this—aren’t you saying: “Because you refuse to 
accept your local responsibility to vote for a 
bond issue we'll get the money from Washing- 
ton’? 

Dr. Carr: No. I don’t recognize that in the 
least as an adequate description of what we are 
proposing. That is a completely unrealistic de- 
scription of what we are after. Perhaps if I went 
on to my second point it might indicate why I 
think so. The long record of this Association 
would support me on that. 

The American economy is a very rich and 
pow erful and productive instrument. It is operat- 
ing at a level far higher every year than the pre- 
vious year, with minor ups and downs, and there 
is every indication that expanding technology 
will continue to increase the productivity of the 
American people not inch by inch, but by leaps 
and bounds. With this changed economy there 


6 


has come a fundamental change in the distribu- 
tion of the ability to pay taxes. This ability used 
to be concentrated a century ago in the owner- 
ship of land and buildings. It is now concentrated 
in the ownership of negotiable instruments. 

Realistically, the only way we are going to be 
able to tap the great wealth of the American 
people, to give them the kind of educational 
service that the modern world and this new 
crisis demand, is by utilizing the federal tax-col- 
lecting machinery. We have recognized this fact 
in one phase of government after another—in 
highways, in hospitals, and in a long list of other 
activities. Schools among the public services al- 
most alone are the ones which are denied access 
to the most productive source and the most equi- 
table source of revenue in the United States. 

The state government with a dollar to spend 
can get another dollar if it decides to build high- 
ways. With a dollar it can get another dollar if 
it decides to build hospitals. I could go on with a 
long list of other activities. Only in schools do 
we say: “There will be not a dime from the 
national government, of which you are a part, 
and which the schools are trying to defend.” 
in brief is why we believe that. 

I'd like to say one other thing—this question 
of whether the United States government should 
share in the cost of education has been up for 
decades. It has been answered in the affirmative 
many times; we have such sharing now, as you all 
know, in many, many aspects of the educational 
program. I know of no group which has ap- 
proached the question of school support which 
did not conclude that somehow or other the fed- 
eral government had to get into the activity if 
the funds were to be made available promptly 
enough and in the amounts required. That in- 
cludes not only organizations of educators, but 
civic organizations like the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations; it includes great presidential commis- 
sions. 

Dr. McCaskill: The NEA takes full responsi- 
bility for this program. It is not one that was 
dev eloped out of the thinking of the nine peo- 
ple on the Legislative Commission. It grew out 
of advice and counsel from educational leaders 
in all states and particularly those educational 
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leaders who have worked with us thru the years 
in keeping up with what goes on in the federal 
government as it affects education. 

~ In the main, the proposals are in terms of long- 
range support of education in this country rather 
than in attempts to take care of what seems to 
be the most urgent or emergency needs of edu- 
cation. In the past we had to try to look at a 
legislative program in terms of the practicability 
of the Congressional situation; all of these peo- 
ple felt that at this time the National Education 
Association had a responsibility to say what the 
broad over-all need was, to point it out, and to 
let the American people thru their duly elected 
representatives determine what portion of that 
program could be afforded. 

In practically all legislation that the National 
Education Association has supported i in terms of 
programs that would channel funds to all states 
—federal funds to all states—it has realized the 
necessity of strengthening our state educational 
agencies. Actually, most of the change that is 
going to have to be made in our educational pro- 
gram can only be made thru the leadership and 
uidance of the state educational agency. 
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Finally, and most importantly, there is the 
program recommended by the Commission to 
underpin American public education for a long 
period of time. Please understand that we are not 
suggesting in this the specifics of the program. 
We are saying that in our opinion the minimum 
program that should be undertaken now by the 
federal government is a program which would 
channel to the states and local communities an 
amount of money equal to $25 per school-age 
child as the beginning part of the program, ris- 
ing within a four-year period to $100 per school- 
age child. 


News media spread to the four corners of the 
country the details of “the five billion dollar 
NEA program.” They wrote and broadcast the 
story of the continuing effort of the profession 
to get the American people to support their 
schools in a manner worthy of the richest nation 
on the face of the earth, to provide an education 
to meet the challenge of the times, and to sup- 
port the growth of American schools on a scale 
to match ther rise of the economy. 
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CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH, riira eaition 


By VIKTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University. Now 
applicable to secondary as well as elementary schools, the new third 
edition of this leading book in art education incorporates the lat- 
est research throughout the book and features new illustrations plus 
new material on such subjects as grading the child’s product, the 
meaning of discipline in the classroom, coloring and workbooks 
and art education, adolescent art, the gifted child, and therapeutic 
aspects of art education. 1957, 541 pages, $5.90 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


By JON EISENSON and MARDEL OGILVIE, both at Queens Col- 
lege. This book helps the teacher (1) understand the problems of 
the speech defective child and (2) acquire practical information 
as to when, why and how to translate understanding into corrective 
practice. The book clearly defines the roles of the teacher and the 
professionally trained speech therapist, emphasizing the ways in 
which they can cooperate. Specific illustrations and detailed case 
histories objectify the discussion. 1957, 294 pages, $4.25 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, Fourth Edition 


By WARD G. REEDER, Emeritus, The Ohio State University. 
Thoroughly revised and rewritten to include pertinent up-to-date 
references and statistics, this is the fourth edition of Reeder’s suc- 
cessful book on the administration of the public school system. The 
author provides a significant coverage of all types of school systems, 
both rural and urban, from the viewpoints of the school board 
members, school superintendents, principals and teachers. Many 
new illustrations are included. Ready Spring 1958 


Lhe Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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The major topics in the NEP index not only can 
help locate articles in the magazine, but could be a 
good skeleton outline to guide a principal’s profes- 
sional reading—and also could be used as a classifica- 
tion guide for filing his professional materials. 

Joseph P. Lassoie 
Tacoma Public School 
Tacoma, Washington 


Your magazine is always interesting and instruc- 
tive. Your articles are timely, vital, and concise. 
Esther M. Schor 
Lord Stirling School 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


| have used the Guide for Professional Associa- 
tion Work a great deal this past year and will con- 
tinue to do so. There are also many helpful ideas in 
Leads for Locals and | look forward to getting that. 
Mrs. Faye J. Wilson, Principal 
Dunedin Elementary School 
Dunedin, Florida 


The Flexible School bulletin is excellent. It came 
just in time to pick up new ideas for our orientation 
program. 

Elouise Fry 
State Representative 
Nashville, Tennessee 


It is my pleasure to send you my check for dues. 
In my opinion you have one of the best groups to 
work with there is. If I can be of service, I will be 
only too glad to help. 

Clifton E. Lawrence, Supt. 
Wantage Consolidated School 
Sussex, New Jersey 


We think.Parents and the Schools is an excellent 
yearbook and wonder if flyers will be printed to 
promote it. If so, we could disseminate the informa- 
tion to our parent-teacher leaders. 

Ruth A. Bottomly 

Administrative Assistant to President 
National Congress of Parents & Teachers 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Spelling 


PAUL HANNA 
JEAN HANNA 


Power 


enthusiastically received by teach- 


ers across the country— G 


% an approach that leads the pupil to ap- A 
ply spelling principles to words he needs 


and wants to use in his own writing D 


% a wealth of information for the teacher $ 
based on extensive research, leading to 


greater efficiency in teaching spelling 


L] 


fundamentals 


% an outstanding instructional program 


developed in the teacher’s manuals 


AVAILABLE BOTH IN CLOTH-BOUND AND IN 
TEXTBOOK-NOTEBOOK EDITIONS WITH TEACH- 
ER’S MANUALS AND KEYS FOR EITHER EDITION. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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New York 
Atlanta 


Boston 


Chicago Dallas } 


Palo Alto 
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You'll take your hat off to... | 








Betts Basic Readers 











Second Edition 


The Language Arts Series 
Betts and Welch 


A basic reading-study program for Grades 1 through 6 
Teacher's Editions * Separate Guides * Study Books 


By means of an outstanding language-readiness and reading-readiness | 
program, the BETTS BASIC READERS get the beginner off to a flying 
start in reading! Through the two readiness books, Fun for Al/ (lan- 
guage) and Ready! Go! (reading), children develop the oral language 
skills which prepare them for the reading situations that follow in the 
pre-primers and the more advanced readers. 














Through the careful development of interest, word learning, and think- 
ing, the BETTS BASIC READERS provide for the many individual 
differences among young readers. The interest-provoking stories and 
activities, the systematic method of teaching phonics and other word- 


learning skills, and the constant emphasis on thinking ensure success 
in reading for every pupil. 





Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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The people of the United States today live in 
a world saturated with the products of mass com- 
munication. This nation originates and consumes 
more mass communication products than any 
other nation in history. The things heard and 
watched and read influence the behavior of to- 
est s American from the time he rises until he 

oes to bed; they affect the way business is oper- 
4 courtship conducted, freedom defined, and 
public policy made. Mass communication has be- 
come as much a part of the environment of to- 
day’s American as the air he breathes. 

The significance of this development is far- 
reaching—both in terms of society as a whole 
and in terms of the individuals who make up that 
society. Many of these social effects of mass com- 
munication were discussed by Wilbur Schramm 
in his recent article in this magazine.’ Thinking 
now in terms of the educational program, what 
is the significance of today’s mass communica- 
tion? What are its implications for the w ays in 
which we teach and the things we teach about? 


Veeded—A New Approach 


The child of the turn of the century had little 
contact with communication devices until he was 


Communication — in 
Schramm. 


Today’s Society.” Wilbur 
The National Elementary Principal. February 
1957. Reprinted in Contemporary Society—Background 
for the Instructional Program. September 1957. Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 
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Mass Communication 
and Kducation 





This article is based on material prepared 
by William E. Porter for the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, NEA and AASA, as part of 
a study to explore the implications for educa- 
tion of recent developments in mass communi- 
cation. Mr. Porter, director of the project, is 
also Associate Professor of Journalism at the 
State University of lowa. 

Before it is released in the Commission’s 
final report, Mass Commmunication and Educa- 
tion, to be published in March 1958, the ma- 
terial included in this article will undergo cer- 
tain revisions. 











able to read. But among the first stimuli received 
by the infant of the mid- 1950's is the sound of 
radio and television. 

The first American generation for whom tele- 
vision is an accepted thing and not a new gadget 
is now entering the public school system. It seems 
inevitable that the information and secondary ex- 
periences of these children will be greater than 
that of their predecessors. They will approach 
the formal learning situation with a wider know]- 
edge of the physical world than any generation 
ever had before; they have seen giraffes grazing 
on the plains, watched jet airplanes land, heard 
symphony orchestras play, 
dance. 


and seen ballerinas 


y how much of this informa- 
tion is accurate or functional; nor is it to say that 
these children are “smarter.” The 
child of the era of mass communication is still a 
child. But today, 


This is not to say 
necessarily 


that child is overflowing with 
a greater variety of experiences, impressions, and 
attitudes. The process of education will add new 
things—as it always has—but it has the additional 
obligation of bringing order and perspective and 
selectivity to what is already present as well as 
to the constant flood of new stimuli which will 
pour in from mass communication thruout the 
education process. 
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Learning To Listen 


As a first requirement for preparing children 
to meet the flood of mass communication, the 
school program should seek to help them learn 
how to listen and how to. understand the meaning 
of what they hear. 

Each human being represents a different tangle 
of motivations, attitudes, and needs; each repre- 
sents literally billions of varied experiences which 
have been assimilated and ordered in ways that 
are constantly undergoing change. Each attempt 
at communication, at understanding or being un- 
derstood, bears the mark of this prodigious per- 
sonal context. No word or gesture can ever mean 
precisely the same thing to any two individuals, 
the closer they can come to using similar mean- 
ings, the more effective the communication be- 
tween them will be. 

One of the causes of failure to mesh meanings 
lies in the tendency of the individual to perceive 
what he wants to perceive. A series of cartoons 
designed to fight prejudice, for example, back- 
fired and actually reinforced the attitudes of 
many of the people at whom they were directed. 
The central character was a “Mr. Biggott” who 
was shown expressing prejudice under various 
ludicrous conditions. In one cartoon, Mr. Biggott 
was receiving a blood transfusion and specifying 
only “sixth-generation American blood.” These 

cartoons were regularly interpreted by the preju- 
diced to reinforce their own attitudes. The car- 
toon was making fun of Mr. Biggott, they told 
interviewers, because he was a fraud, and not 
really an old-line American at all. 

Individuals not only misperceive because they 
hear what they want to hear and see what they 
want to see; they also fail to perceive or to re- 
spond to that which does not interest them. 
Every teacher is aware that inattentiveness inter- 
feres with absorbing instruction. This is not sim- 
ply a phenomenon connected with rebellious 
young in a captive audience; it is one of the most 
common reasons for difficulty in communication. 
This tendency is sometimes described as selective 
perception. 

When the school program helps children learn 
how to listen, to understand meaning, and to per- 
ceive accurately, it is helping to prepare them for 
intelligent response to the mass media of commu- 
nication which surround them. 
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Developing Selectivity 


The flow of mass communication products in 
contemporary society requires considerable em- 
phasis upon selectivity. At first glance, this 
might seem to be an obligation comparable to 
training a man under bombardment to select 
which missiles should hit him, but the effects of 
communication are not random. The individual 
—as a target—constantly selects what he wants 
to perceive; and thru his receiving apparatus, he 
has the ability to alter or even turn off that which 
bores him or affects him negatively. 

Training in selectivity involves an understand- 
ing of the perceiving process and the ordering of 
it, as far as possible, to select the good in prefer- 
ence to the inferior, the applicable in preference 
to the irrelevant, and the significant in preference 
to the misleading. T raining in selectivity is train- 
ing in asking, “why?” It grows out of the me- 
thodical application of curiosity and intellectual 
synthesis. The development of the habit of 
examining broad generalizations and flat assertions 
of the truth where truth is obscure is one of the 
basic obligations of education. 

Above all, the school’s obligation to provide 
training in selectivity includes ‘the need to bring 
to the ‘student a clear awareness of the c capacity 
of the media of mass communication to alter, to 
falsify, to delude, and to misrepresent. Especially 
the visual media should be viewed from time to 
time with a critical—even skeptical—point of 
view. These newer media convey the illusion of 
accuracy; the viewer thinks that he is “ 
with my own eyes.” 


seeing it 
It requires perception to 
realize that what is seen on the television screen 
is nothing more than a representational symbol, 
subject like other symbols to manipulation and 
selection. Sharpening students’ capacity for this 
type of perception will be achiev ed only by con- 
sciously planning for it in the school program. 


Encouraging Individuality 

Conformity is not a black-and-white matter. 
As individuals, we tend to be conformist in most 
Actually the ba- 
sic concern in much of the current discussion 
about whether or not contemporary American 
society is becoming too conformist is the pros- 


things, nonconformist in a few. 


pect of a society made up of happy but passive 
organisms which have to move together or not 
move at all. The American concept of democ- 








racy, however, upholds the uniqueness of the in- 
dividual and is expressed in such basic tenets as 
the guarantee of freedom of speech and religion. 
The guarantee of freedom of speech is based on 
the assumption that men may want to say unpop- 
ular things. We are, in a sense, committed to a 
strong strain of nonconformity as part of our 
fundamental make-up. 

Whether or not the pressures of modern com- 
munication, increased transportation, a develop- 
ing one-class society, and the like have already 
brought us to the point of mass conformity is 
certainly debatable. The fact that these pressures 
do exist is beyond debate, however, as is the fact 
that their influence must be carefully watched. 
The development of the will to dissent and of the 
techniques of effective dissent is another aspect 
of the educational job to be performed by the 
schools. 


Role 


The personal world of the American teacher 
in 1900, like the personal world of his contem- 
poraries, was probably simpler and more manage- 
able than that of his modern equivalent. He may 
have been poorly paid and, from time to time, 
the target of practical jokes, but he operated i ina 
context in which he faced little competition of an 
intellectual nature. He was less likely than his 
modern counterpart to encounter contradiction 
from sources outside the school. 

The classroom in which he worked was also a 
different place from the modern classroom. Its 
walls were high; it was an isolated place where 
the life of the community was not expected to 
penetrate to any great degree. The knowledge 
which was to be imparted ‘there was in the pos- 
session of the teacher, and it was he who pre- 
sented this knowledge to the students. It was a 
self-sealing world, and in it the teacher was a 
commanding figure. As a source of certain kinds 
of information, he was without a peer. The aver- 
age teacher had competition only from a few 
thin newspapers, a limited number of books, and 
a handful of magazines devoted largely to the 
practical arts. The very circumstances, if he was 
any kind of teacher at all, made the view which 
he was able to provide of a bigger world some- 
thing of a novel and stimulating experience. To 
the pupil of 1900, it was the teacher who estab- 
lished the things worth learning about. 


Changes in the Teacher's 
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New Prestige Figures 


Today’s teacher still has most of these attri- 
butes and, individually, he may be the superior 
of his turn-of-the-century predecessor both 
training and in accomplishment. But the social 
context within which he works has changed. 
Some of the circumstances which automatically 
gave him prestige and reinforced his professional 
labors are gone. In part, they are gone because of 
the growth of mass communication. 

Thru the mass media, a whole new set of pres- 
tige figures has arisen. The teacher’s interpreta- 
tions of political matters are overshadowed by a 
host of radio and television commentators, his 
comments about the geography and customs of 
other countries made pale by the polychrome 
eye of the motion picture cameras, his standards 
of music challenged by the assurances of disc 
jockeys that ‘ ‘every body thinks this is a great 
new recording,” his readings of poetry and 
drama made amateurish by professional perform- 
ance. 

In essence, the chief change in the circum- 
stances of teaching brought about by the rise of 
the mass media has been the loss of the aura of 
authority. 


Many Outside Stimuli 


Apart from his status as an authority, today’s 
teacher also has the challenge of competing with 
a dazzling assortment of outside stimuli originat- 
ing with the media. The professional communica- 
tor is expert at catching attention and holding it. 
After watching a wide-screen technicolored re- 
treat from Moscow with stereophonic sound, it 
is somewhat difficult to realize that thousands of 
Americans were once deeply moved by an Eliza 
crossing a stage floor on papier- maché ice. But 
they were. And it is doubtful that the retreat 
from Moscow moves their grandchildren more. 
Perhaps it moves them less; the human organism 
builds tolerance against sensation. 

In fact, it seems probable that the insensitivity 
developed by steady exposure to the mass media 
of communication might affect the ability of 
today’s students to concentrate on the quiet pro- 
ceedings of the classroom. More than ever, to- 
day’s teacher cannot afford to be dull; the chal- 
lenge to his inventiveness and enthusiasm is very 
great if he is to succeed in holding their attention. 
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New Framework of Relevance 


At the turn of the century, there was compar- 
atively little readily available outside the school 
to direct a student’s attention or inspire his cur- 
iosity toward intellectual matters outside the cur- 
riculum. Today’s student, tho, brings to the 
classroom a wider range of information and in- 
terest. Even seven- and eight-year-olds know 
something about such affairs as space travel and 
the iron curtain. 

Today’s teacher, then, cannot define the areas 
of relevance to the extent that his predecessor did. 
The experiences of the children he teaches are 
broad and varied, and he must have a breadth of 
interest himself. He should further be able to 
place oddly-assorted bits of information in con- 
text, to make them add up. He should, if he is to 
be effective, capitalize on this new outside learn- 
ing and give it direction. It is not enough simply 
to acquire sufficient information to be able to de- 
fend himself from the questions of students. The 
high walls of the classroom as a unique place for 
learning have been broken down, and the teacher 
now finds himself simply one of a series of 
sources of information and experience. 


How We Communicate 


These are some of the many significant effects 
which the mass media have had on the educa- 
tional program. But in addition to the develop- 
ment of the mass media, the communication revo- 
lution has contributed to the support of our 
knowledge about the ways in which the human 
being communicates. Much of this know ledge has 
implications for the educational program—par- 
ticularly in helping educators to understand more 
about the ways children learn from the mass 
media and from face-to-face contacts. 

What an individual gains from any kind of 
communication is a function of his whole 
personality. The pure act of communication can 
be observed in machines—the flipping of the 
switch which turns the traffic light from red to 
green. But the human organism operates in a 
context which influences even the simplest mes- 
sages. Mr. B’s reception of Mr. A’s observation, 
“It’s raining,” may involve his judgment of Mr. 
A’s accuracy or his recognition that A is trying 
to strike up a conversation, or annoyance at the 
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fact that A is interrupting him. As messages be- 
come more complicated, the greater the amount 
of personality coloration involved in deciding 
what they mean. 

Very few communications come in a single 
channel. This might apply even to the simple 
message about the rain which might be accom- 
panied by observation thru the window and 
awareness of a noise on the roof. Messages to 
children on personal hygiene come from patterns 
learned at home, from gym teachers, from adver- 
tising, and from dozens of other sources. The 
given individual’s response, or an alteration of his 
attitude, will represent the way he weighs, 
analyzes, and puts together these various mes- 
sages, 

Influence groups are generally involved in 

any kind of response to a message. A wide 
range of behavioral studies is making it increas- 
ingly clear that the individual constantly refers, 
consciously or otherwise, to the standards and 
attitudes of groups with w hich he has a con- 
nection. Some few of these may be organized: 
social clubs or professional organizations, for ex- 
ample. Most of them are unorganized; they clus- 
ter loosely around leaders w ho may not even be 
aware of their leadership function. 

It seems reasonable that learning, in a formal 
sense, may well operate in the same way; that a 
speed w ith which the student acquires skill i 
long division may be connected to his affiliation 
with some group completely outside the class- 

room. The practicing teacher has at least an in- 
tuitive knowledge that such motivations are im- 
portant and may even make an attempt to take 
them into account, but the development of 
methods for dependable analysis is a real need. 

The ultimate effectiveness of exposure to a 
communication cannot be judged by immedi- 
ate effects. This tendency was illustrated in the 
“American Soldier” studies when it was found 
that while the attitude change desired from the 
showing of a film—in this case a friendlier atti- 
tude toward Great Britain as a wartime ally— 
was not immediately apparent, it became more 
marked after a delay of several weeks. The effect 
of a communication is selective—it does not ap- 
pear on all items for everyone. The fact that im- 
pressions and attitudes build slowly is basic in 
some kinds of advertising campaigns. In other 

cases, a communication is perceived and stored 
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and then acted upon when circumstances change. 
A soldier who picks up a propaganda leaflet 
promising good treatment if he surrenders may 
laugh at it at the time and then, weeks later, when 
he is hurt and isolated and desperate, remember 
and follow its instructions. In quite a different 
context, the fact that a student fails to respond 
with specific material he should have acquired 
from a textbook does not necessarily mean that 
the point has escaped him. ; 

In reacting to communication messages, an 
individual will normally tend to choose those 
which he thinks will reward him. A comedy 
program is tuned in on television because the re- 
ward of laughter is promised; a photograph is 
examined because in some way it promises a sense 
of aesthetic pleasure; a textbook is studied be- 
cause the information in it is necessary for a 
good grade. This does not mean that the in- 
dividual reacts favorably only to that which 
pleases him or promises to be immediately use- 
ful. It certainly does not mean that the process 
of instruction must be designed to make every- 
thing as painless as possible. It does not mean 
that the promise of reward will necessarily over- 
rule a sense of duty or a well- established habit 
pattern. It does mean, however, that the promise 
of reward is a factor of some importance in the 
individual’s mind when he selects the communi- 
cation to which he pays attention, and that it will 
tend to dominate his communication behavior 
when other strong motivation is lacking. 

The individual tends to select that which is 
most accessible. One experimenter took the 
most commonly borrowed books in a public li- 
brary and placed them on the top of a high 
shelf where they were difficult to reach. They 
promptly began to lose their popularity and more 
conv eniently located books became more popu- 
lar. Many teachers observe the same phenomenon 
in such matters as the choices children make from 
suggested outside readings. 

The specific is more easily learned than the 
abstract. When a communication of any sort is 
designed to produce action, it has a better chance 
of success if the receiver knows what is ex- 
pected of him. “Vote!” is a suggestion more 
liable to be effective than, “Be a good citizen!” 
This does not infer that all learning, in any con- 
text, must of necessity be reduced to the un- 
qualified concrete. Specificity can be a strait- 
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jacket as well as a simplifier. Generalizations also 
tend to be remembered longer than specific facts. 
But the relationship between clarity of purpose 
and understanding is both obvious and basic. 

There is a high correlation between the in- 
dividual’s respect for a communication source 
and his willingness to believe what he re- 
ceives. Earlier, the decline of the teacher’s pres- 
tige was noted. If prestige has declined, more 
than elan may be affected: the actual amount of 
hard learning that takes place may also be af- 
fected. If there are contradictory messages from 
the mass media and the teacher, it is likely that 
the media messages will be accepted. This is par- 
ticularly likely to be true of young children who, 
as research indicates, are inclined to assume that 
everything they get from the media—and par- 
ticularly everything they see on it—is true. It 
should be stressed that this relationship between 
the receiver's perception of status and his will- 
ingness to believe is primarily a short-range 
effect. 

Face-to-face communication is generally the 
most effective form. This conclusion, repeat- 
edly demonstrated in research, would seem to 
contradict the principle just discussed. But this 
is not necessarily the case. The significant differ- 
ential lies in the capacity for response in the 
face-to-face situation. The communicator be- 
comes aware, after a short time, of particular 
characteristics of his audience and accommodates 
himself to them. He becomes aware of the blank 
look of non-comprehension and repeats himself 
with another illustration; he senses drowsiness 
and lifts his voice and expands his gestures. He 
not only emits messages, he receives them con- 
stantly, even tho his audience may be silent. No 
communication device—film, television, radio, 
print—has the capacity to effect such rapid ad- 
justment to the situation. 


The implications arising from the growth of 
mass media and our knowledge of how the com- 
munication process works apply to society as a 
whole as well as to the student in the classroom. 
But the school has an opportunity to meet their 
challenges in an organized fashion, Education 
which takes into account these intangibles stem- 
ming from mass communication will help to de- 
velop the inquiring, independent man around 
whose image American society has been built. 
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Child’s World 


JOSEPH P. LASSOIE 


The days that have passed since the ascent of 
the sputniks have been exciting ones for Ameri- 
cans—perhaps “exciting” is a more delicate term 
than “hysterical.” We have witnessed in this pe- 
riod of time an excellent ex cample of the power 
of our modern communication system when it 
applies itself in unity to a single objective. Never 
has a people been alerted so quickly to a serious 
national situation. 

In Tue Nationa ELEMENTARY Principat for 
October 1956, Wilbur Schramm described the 
social effects of modern communication and 
drew from them some of the implications which 
they have for a school program. We who serve 
to educate children must be ready to translate 
these realities of modern society into educational 
experiences that will help prepare children for 
living in the adult world. This is no easy task. It 
is perh: ups the most difficult task that we have be- 
fore us in improving the instructional program. 

Because it is so difficult we sometimes seek to 
avoid it. We say that the curriculum is already 
too crowded. T here i 1S just not room to add any 
more. We point to the sharply-graded curriculum 
that is already placing superhuman demands upon 
the schools of the country. But if we are to pre- 
pare children for living in this world of ours in 
a manner which will be consistent with our dem- 
ocratic ideals, we must find ways of surmounting 
the lag between what we are doing and what we 
should be doing. 

Certainly I have no foolproof approach that 
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might help our schools to overcome this dilemma, 
nor would I pretend to have one. It does occur 
to me, however, that we should consider first the 
children for whom we are planning the instruc- 
tional program. 


The Child’s World 


Communication in a child’s world might not 
have the complexities we find when we approach 
it from an adult viewpoint. This is not a fan- 
tastically new suggestion. Much has been written 
about child study as a source of curriculum de- 
velopment. But in presenting these thoughts about 
the world of children, some suggestions might be- 
come evident to help in efforts toward instruc- 
tional improvement. 

The world in which our children live is an 
up-to-the-minute world. The children who come 
to attend our elementary schools live definitely 
in the present. Later, the past and the future will 
take on greater importance to them, but what is 
happening to them today is what is important to 
them now. 

This is something that very often we adults fail 
to realize. In our lifetimes we have seen tremen- 
dous change take place in our society and we are 
highly conscious of this change. Many of us 
hearken back to the “good old days” of our own 
childhood and yet we fail to realize that our 
children are having their “good old days” now. 
These are the “good old davs” for them in a 
world that includes television, atomic energy, 
high speed transportation and communication, 
guided missile development, and exploration into 
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Modern communication media do 
not present complex problems to our children. 
They have been born into a society which in- 
cludes great development in science and tech- 
nology. Perhaps a little anecdote can be used to 
describe this. 

A man was walking by a house and noticed a 
small boy riding his toy car in the yard. The 
boy made a sharp right- hand turn. The man said, 
"; ‘Say, Sonny, you should put out your hand when 
you turn a corner.” The boy answered, “Gosh, 
Mister, if you eiiek your arm out of a space ship, 
you'll get it torn off.” 

As adults, and especially as parents and teach- 
ers, we have to live in this world that is our chil- 
dren’s. We will have to realize that they must 
find success and happiness in a world which is 
much different from the one in which we spent 
our childhood days and that their adult lives will 
be lived in a still more different world. We will 
take time in our classrooms to explore this world 
with them and do our best to help them become 
prepared for this business of | iving in the latter 
half of the twentieth century. 

The world in which our children live is a 
fast-teaching, fast-learning world. We hear it 
said very often, “Children are much smarter than 
we were when we were children.” It does not 
take deep analysis to realize that this is true. Chil- 
dren have much more from which to learn today 
than we had in our childhood. This has profound 
importance to any consideration given to improv- 
ing the school program. We are going to have to 
change our ideas about what our children know. 
They are learning faster than we can keep up 
with them. We have to realize that outside of 
school they continue to learn and they continue 
to learn rapidly. For us who are educators, this 
presents some real challenges. 

Television, whether you consider it a fine thing 
or a highly-mixed blessing, is bringing to our 
children vicarious experiences with their world 
that we never had. It is highly important that 
these experiences be considered when we pla 
their in-school learning activities. We will have 
to know what programs are being presented on 
television that have educational value. We will 
have to give time to the discussion of these pro- 
grams in the school day, and we will need to 
build on the knowledge children have gained 
from them. This would seem to imply that we 


outer space. 
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can no longer depend upon an inflexible graded 
curriculum guided by adopted text materials to 
map the education of our children. We will, of 
course, need the helps that such guidelines can 
give us, but we will assure teachers the flexibility 
that they need in their classrooms to capitalize 
upon the experiences that their children are hav- 
ing. In this way, we will both enrich the learning 
process and help to develop good television- 
viewing habits. 

This thought of the rapid pace of learning 
being experienced by our children today was 
highlighted recently when a representative of 
a textbook publishing company informed me that 
his company was in the process of revising its 
science textbook series. One reason that he gave 
for this revision was that much of the material 
formerly presented for junior high school stu- 
dents is now included in science experiences 
provided at the elementary school level. Another 
reason he mentioned was that children are learn- 
ing much more about science outside of school 
than they did formerly. 

The world in which children live is a world 
filled with wonderment. This again is not a new 
suggestion. Children are naturally curious. They 
wonder about the things they find in their world 
Many times these sources of wonderment pertain 
to things that are fully understandable to adults 
and as a result we brush them aside as being very 
unimportant. In these times when there is so much 
being written and talked about developing the 
potential abilities and talents of youngsters, we 
must be more alert to look toward encouraging 
this wondering process. Many times we are so 
busy teaching our children the things we believe 
they need to learn that we tend to ignore their 
spontaneous questions. It is a major responsibility 
that we have—to help children search for an- 
swers to the questions that puzzle them. 

This searching and wondering process is the 
very essence of education. From it have come 
the many advancements in living that we enjoy 
today. Too often the adults with whom our chil- 
dren come in contact, including those of us who 
are in education, without realizing do much to 
stifle this wondering. Our answers come too fast 
and we assume that the children are understand- 
ing our answers. In many cases we take away 
from them the joy of discovering for themselves. 
In our classrooms we will have to accept the task 
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that we must guide this wondering into fruitful 
educational experiences and make sure that it is 
not lost in the early years, never to be regained. 

The type of w ondering that is being discussed 
is expressed rather excellently by this poem which 
was written by an eleven-year-old boy: 


“Some say a dandelion is a weed, 
But to their words I pay no heed; 
Because from Bombay and from Perth 
They scatter sunshine over the earth, 
And the four winds carry the seed.” 


Children can create from the things about 
which they wonder. If we look upon the task of 
teaching as one of stimulating this natural curi- 
osity into and thru creative activities, we shall 
be helping children prepare to live in their world 
—a world that will demand creativity of them if 
they are to live successfully. ; 

The world in which our children live is an 
individual world. This is an old song. We have 
sung it many times. Much has been written about 
it and much will continue to be written about it. 
We must remember that no two children react 
in the same way to the world about them. We 
can give a child mass educational experiences 
with other children, but he will take from them 
that to which he responds and that to which he 
is capable of responding. We cannot change this, 
nor would we want to. We must encourage this 
individuality and help to make it effective in a 
world that requires so much cooperation. 

In America today we are coming closer to the 
long-held dream of an equal educational oppor- 
tunity for each American child. We have wit- 
nessed many programs developed for children 
who are different—many of them who had not 
been provided with adequate formal education 
previously. We hear much talk today about the 
necessity of doing more for the gifted child. We 
realize that these efforts will result in programs 
to stimulate and extend his superior talent. 

Our people have demanded that we provide an 
individual- education in a mass situation and we 
have worked to accomplish this. However, this 
has also raised some concerns. At a time when 
education is making its greatest effort to develop 
individuals to their fullest potential, many things 
have happened to our schools that limit their 
effectiveness in accomplishing this. 


+ 
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Since World War II school enrolments have 
been stretched. Class size has been constantly on 
the increase. Teachers are being asked to reach 
more and more children when even the best 
teacher is limited in the number that he or she 
can reach. Not only are more children being 
placed in our classrooms, but also there are fewer 
instructional materials available. In building school 
budgets there are very few flexible items. One of 
these, however, is that part of the budget that 
provides the tools of teaching and learning— 
textbooks, library materials, audio-visual teaching 
aids, and so forth. When funds are limited, this 
item is one of the first that is reduced. It might 
be possible, with the extreme interest being gen- 
erated today in science and mathematics educa- 
tion, that this message will finally reach our people 
and we will be able to finance a program of edu- 
cation that will reach all children in an educa- 
tional context where optimum learning oppor- 
tunities are provided for all children. 

The world in which our children live is a 
simple world. Even with their imaginary ex- 
plorations into space ¢ and travel around the world 
by way of television, children live in their im- 
mediate environment. They live in a home; they 
go to a school; they play in a neighborhood, they 
go to a Sunday School; and they learn from this 
environment in which they live. Wilbur Schramm 
pointed out in his article that it is important for 
a school to utilize the resources of the immediate - 
community in the educational program. This has 
been constantly encouraged for many years and 
is not new to us. It does mean, however, that in 
many of our schools we are going to have to 
open our doors to educational experiences that 

can be found in our immediate community. 

This is a time-consuming process in the sch ol 
program. It takes time to inventory the resources 
in the community. It takes time to analyze these 
resources for their potential value in the class- 
room, and it takes time to bring these resources 
to the classroom or to take the classroom to them. 
We have to realize, tho, that this is important 
work which must be done. 

The immediate environment is, for children, a 
simple environment. It does not have the com- 
plexities that need understanding in the national 
and international scene. Our children live in this 
environment and are acquainted with it. [t has 
been pointed out by many educational writers 
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that children no longer see the total process of 
producing consumer goods. This was brought 
home to me very recently when I took my own 
boys to a county fair. In one of the stalls of the 
cattle barn a cow was being milked. It was the 
first time that my seven-year-old son had ever 
there is 
for children to observe and 
study a complete process of developing some 
consumer article. We should know what these 
are and plan educational experiences around them. 

The world in which our children live is 
filled with busy adults. This is probably the 
most serious problem of childhood. Adult life 
today moves at a very fast pace. Oftentimes it 
moves too fast to prov ide room for children. Per- 
haps this could be a criticism of many of us who 
work to help children—we sometimes become 
too busy to help our own children. We must 
find time in our classrooms in some way to help 
our children live at a child’s pace. It might mean 
that, as has been advocated often, we quit trying 
to teach them so much and do a better job of 
teaching what we do include. 

Children need the constant firm and secure 
direction that can only be provided by the adults 
of their world—parents, teachers, ministers, 
neighbors. They are shaping their ideas from the 
ideas they receive from us. For many children, 
the time that Longfellow wrote about in his 
poem, “The Children’s Hour,” is unknown. 
Whether we will it or not, the guidance that we 
are giving our children day by day is molding 
them and when our influence passes we will have 
to take major responsibility for that mold. 


seen a cow milked. In every community, 
some opportunity 


And To Conclude 


Six observations have been made in this article 
concerning the world in which our children live. 
I realize that it is not complete and much more 
could be said. But perhaps if we realize that chil- 
dren live in a world that is up-to-the-minute, fast 
teaching, fast learning, filled with wonderment, 
an individual and simple world which is filled 
with busy adults, we can visualize learning ex- 
periences for them that will assure them success 
and happiness in their lives. Planning learning ex- 
periences for children should be done with the 
heart as much as the mind. We must put our- 
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selves into their lives and encourage the natura! 
enthusiasms that are a part of childhood. 

One author wrote: “No boy or girl should 
see the inside of a schoolhouse until at least ten 
years old. I am speaking now of the boy or girl 
who can be reared in the only place that is ig 
fit to bring up a boy or a plant—the country, 
the small town, the nearer to nature the sani 
In the case of children born in the city and com- 
pelled to live there, the temptations are so great, 
the life so artificial, the atmosphere so like — 
of a hothouse, that a child must be placed it 
school earlier as a matter of safeguarding.” This 
is a morbid thought that is being expressed be- 
cause this nation of ours is an industrialized and 
urbanized one. More children live in an environ- 
ment today which is described as “the evil city” 
than in the country where they can be close to 
nature. We must have faith that the author is not 
describing a reality and that working together in 
our urbanized and industrialized communities 
we can provide the environment that children 
need thru home, school, and neighborhood. 

The author quoted above can be forgiven, 
however, because he was living in different times 
—times when America was an agricultural nation 
and the large industrial city did not hold such a 
commanding position in the lives of people. He 
can be forgiven because he lived in America at a 
time when schoolhouses were dreary, miserable 
places for children and when teachers imparted 
learning with the birch rod and meaningless 
memory and drill exercises. The author was Lu- 
ther Burbank, expressing his views in a small 
book, The Training of the Human Plant, which 
was published fifty years ago and which he dedi- 
cated to the 16,000,000 public school children of 
America and to the untold millions under other 
skies. 

Today in America there are over 32,000,000 
children attending our public schools. Those of 
us working in the schools must have the same 
devotedness to the welfare of these children that 
motivated Mr. Burbank in 1907. When our prob- 
lems of developing an educational program con- 
sistent with the realities of modern society seem 
heed Mr. Burbank 
You cannot afford to get discouraged; you 


overwhelming, we should 
again. “ 
are dealing with something far more precious than 


a plant—the priceless soul of a child.” 
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RALPH G. NICHOLS 


A careful review of the chapters devoted to 
listening in recent textbooks will reveal that the 
writers tend to agree, essentially, on five things: 
that most of us are poor listeners; that with train- 
ing we could easily improve our performance; 
that schools definitely should provide such train- 
ing; that to operate at a high level we must learn 
to be dynamic, responsive, constructive, and 
courteous; and that the acquirement of these at- 
tributes will be richly rewarded. 

There can be no quarrel with any of these 
generalizations. Each one is eminently sensible. 
Specific suggestions on how to acquire the rec- 
ommmended attributes, however, are less helpful. 
Typically, it is suggested that the listener ought 
to be attentive, quiet, dynamic, constructive, 
ready, bright, interested, rested, willing and eager 
to concentrate. To the reader it almost appears 
that he is being told to “be mature” or to “be 
intelligent.” Who would not gladly take such ad- 
vice if he just knew how? 

Fortunately, a close analysis of recent research 
now makes it possible for us to be much more 
explicit in devising training programs to improve 
listening comprehension. Ten components of ef- 
fective listening have definitely been identified 
and deserve individual scrutiny. 

Experience with Difficult Material 

Poor listeners are inexperienced in hearing dif- 
ficult, expository material. They avoid such ‘radio 
programs as “Invitation to Learning,” “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air,” and “The Chicago 
Round Table.” Similarly, they even avoid the oc- 

casional educational lectures occurring in their 
communities. Good listeners, by contrast, appar- 
ently develop an appetite for hearing a variety 
of expository presentations difficult enough to 
challenge their mental capacities. 

To insure that every learner acquires profitable 
experience in listening, challenging aural presen- 
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One important part of the communication 
process is the act of listening. In this article, 
Ralph G. Nichols, Professor of Rhetoric at the 
University of Minnesota, discusses some of the 
basic requirements for effective listening. This 
treatment is particularly oriented to the adult, 
but it should also be valuable in helping to 
identify ways in which children can be taught 
to listen better. 

This article originally appeared in the Jan- 
uary 1955 issue of Education and is reprinted 
here by permission. 











tations of graduated difficulty should be an inte- 
gral part of every speech and English course. 
Motivated, intensive practice of this kind is in- 
valuable. 


Interest in the Topic 


All objective studies in the area point out the 
tremendous significance of the interest factor in 
aural assimilation. They reveal that good listeners 
find interesting elements in almost any topic 
and that poor listeners frequently find a topic 

“dry.” Persons truly interested in the content of 
a presentation concentrate their attention and 
learn efficiently enough thru listening. The cen- 
tral question becomes, of course, “What can we 
do when we are vot interested? If a topic is bor- 
ing, how can it be made less so?” 

The fact is that every subject is interesting 
from certain points of view. The learner will dis- 
cover the interesting aspects most rapidly and 
surely if he proceeds on a completely selfish ba- 
sis. Whenever he is tempted to condemn the dry- 
ness of a presentation, he would do well to ask 
himself at once, “Why am I here? What initial 
motive led me to get involved in this situation? 
Is that motive now dead, or does it still exist?” 
Then let him answer these queries soberly and 
honestly. The chances are that he came for self- 
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ish reasons, and justifiably on that basis, too. 
Honest introspection usually results in the reali- 
zation that his initial motive still has foundation. 
Things are usually being said that he can use, 
some way, somehow, at some time. Let every 
learner consider carefully these three pleas for 
selfish (interested) listening. 


1) It is the easiest way to acquire needed informa- 
tion. Even if listening is hard—and well it may prove 
to be—it is still the easiest way yet found to learn 
most of the things we need to know. The lecturer 
has probably spent several weeks in reading, study- 
ing, assembling, screening, and organizing the digest 
of his studies which he presents for our benefit all 
in one hour! He will use words new to us, but 
which we can learn thru their contextual setting if 
we try—words which are invaluable in broadening 
our vocabularies. 

2) It is the quickest way to grow culturally. 
Whether we confess it or not, most of us would like 
to know that we are growing culturally. It is a logical 
and legitimate wish; and our fastest speed ahead de- 
pends on how well we use our ears! 

3) It is the surest route to social maturity. Social 
growth depends upon our ability to reinforce the 
good ideas we hold, and to screen out and eliminate 
our illusions and misconceptions. The most certain 
route is by ear! When one of our own ideas is given 
verbal expression—perhaps in better language than 
our tongue supplies—by a man we respect, confi- 
dence and strength in our idea is increased. It will 
serve us well in years ahead. Conversely, attentive 
listening in social situations helps us to recognize our 
own social quirks which, if not eliminated, cannot 
help but embarrass us sooner or later. Courtesy, tact, 
acceptable standards of conduct—all can be learned 
in this way. 


Can we afford to condemn a subject as dry and 
uninteresting? Obviously, we cannot. Effective 
listening is altogether too closely related to per- 
sonal success. For selfish and personal reasons 
alone, we need to explore every presentation for 
uses we can make of it; to assemble for our own 
use the accumulated knowledge of others. Our 
interest and proficiency in listening are directly 
related to how selfishly we “tune in.” 


Adjustment to the Speaker 


Every speaker has his peculiarities. It is entirely 

natural for the auditor to note them, to become 
preoccupied by them and, in time, to use them as 
a rationalization for choosing to follow some 
mental tangent rather than the thread of the dis- 
course. Yet to throw the entire responsibility for 
communication upon the speaker is a serious lis- 
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tening fault—one of the worst. No more than 
half such responsibility, at most, can logically be 
placed upon the conveyor. The essential differ- 
ence between a written essay and a speech is that 
for the latter to be effective there must always 
be a vital, circular, and “living” relationship be- 
tween speaker and listener. When effective oral 
communication is achieved, it is always the re- 
sult of equally shared responsibilities by con- 
veyor and assimilator. 

Learning for the listener is “inside” action. The 
speaker has comparatively little to do with it. He 
cannot learn for the listener. “Telling” is not nec- 
essarily teaching, and “getting told” is not neces- 
sarily learning. Who is primarily at fault when 
we fail to understand, or perhaps even to receive, 
the message sent our way? Essentially we “listen 
with our experience.” Is the conveyor responsible 
because we are poorly equipped to decode his 
message? We cannot understand everything that 
we hear, but one way to raise the level of our 
understanding is to assume the responsibility 
which is inherently ours. One sure way to lower 
it is to blame the speaker for all breakdowns. 

For selfish reasons alone, one of the best in- 
vestments we can make when afflicted with 
weak speaker is to give him our conscious and 
overt attention. We should establish eye contact 
and maintain it; we should indicate by posture 
and facial expression that the occasion and the 
speaker’s efforts are a matter of real concern to 
us; and we should give our applause at any point 
where it is at all deserved. When we do these 
things we help the speaker to improve himself, 
and in turn we profit by improved communica- 
tion largely resultant from our own efforts. 


Energy Expenditure 


The fourth component of effective listening is 
determined by the physical condition and energy 
level of the learner. There is no use in quibbling 
about it. It is characterized by increased heart ac- 
tion, faster circulation of the blood, and even 
slightly increased bodily temperature. One of the 
most striking characteristics of poor listeners is 
the fact that they are disinclined to expend 
energy in a listening situation, and are unchal- 
lenged by the phy sical demands made upon them. 

Students, by their own testimony, frequently 
enter classes all worn out physically; assume pos- 
tures which only overtly seem to give attention 
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to the speaker; and then proceed to catch up on 
needed rest or to reflect upon purely personal 
matters. This faking of attention is now known 
to be one of the surest of all indices to low-level 
comprehension. 

But how can we stir up tensions when we feel 
none? How can we invest energy when our sup- 
ply is all too low to begin with? Four specific 
suggestions may be worth considering. 


1) We must get more sleep. If we lack energy 
enough to assimilate well, we need more rest. A bad 
place to get it is in a classroom or auditorium. The 
speaker is likely to make our sleep so fitful! Let us 
get it at home, on a regular schedule. 

2) We must quit storing up problems. We now 
know that the attention faker often behaves the way 
he does because he has stored up personal problems 
to solve during listening situations. If we must ac- 
cumulate lists of problems, let us schedule the pe- 
riod for their resolution at some other time of day. 

3) We must give prior thought to the topic. One 
of the best known ways to stir up interest in a topic 
is to discuss it with our friends before hearing the 
formal presentation of it. 

4) We must behave like listeners. If we would im- 
prove as listeners, we must behave like listeners. It 
may well be more than an empty gesture for us to 
make the effort. Eminent psychologists tell us that 
one of the ways to achieve a habit is to behave as if 
we had that habit. 


Abnormal Listening Situations 


Beyond the types of problems already dis- 
cussed are three others—aspects of abnormal 
situations—which are encountered frequently 
enough to deserve our attention. Good listeners 
tend to make quick adjustments to any kind of 
abnormal situation; poor listeners, by contrast, 
tend to tolerate bad conditions and, in some in- 
stances, even to create distractions themselves 
which needlessly impair comprehension. 

Bad physical conditions. Occasionally we find 
ourselves in a room or auditorium so overheated 
or poorly ventilated that most members of the 
audience are obviously very uncomfortable. Ra- 
ther than sit and wonder why the speaker or 
chairman has not corrected the condition, the 
first one ‘becoming conscious of it ought imme- 
diately to assume personally the assignment of 
making the majority comfortable. 

As a matter of routine, we should sit where 
we can see and hear the speaker easily. Front 
seats are better than back ones; seats in front of 
the speaker are better than those to the side. 
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If the speaker’s voice is so subdued that it ob- 
viously cannot be heard by those toward the 
rear, the first auditor to notice the problem 
should immediately attack it, asking the speaker 
to speak louder. This is not being rude to the 
speaker; it is being kind to him. If a speaker has 
any obligation, it is that of being audible. 

Noisy neighbors or seatmates. Occasionally, 
too, we find ourselves in an audience containing 
certain noisy elements making effective com- 
munication impossible. Such groups, of course, 
are inexcusably rude. The activities of their mem- 
bers may include whispering or talking aloud, ex- 
changing notes, scuffing of feet, intentional 
coughing spells, hand signals across the room. 

The discourtesy of the noisy group soon be- 
comes intolerable to one who sincerely wants to 
hear the speaker’s message. But what can he do? 
One possibility is to look around a complete cir- 
cle of auditors, quite conspicuously, and then say 
as good-humoredly as possible, “Quiet!” This 
should be followed by the remonstrator’s imme- 
diate turning of his attention to the speaker. A sec- 
ond possibility is to arise from the seat first ta- 
ken, and move with a bit of ostentation down 
much closer to the speaker, with all actions indi- 
cating a real desire to hear the speaker. 

Poor rapport in the classroom. In a very im- 
portant sense a group of students constitutes an 
abnormal kind of audience. Its homogeneity is 
seldom paralleled in other speaking situations. It: 
should be the desire of both instructor and stu- 
dents that all verbal communication be as pro- 
ductive as possible. Yet all too many classes have 
distinctly low morale. 

Granting that the chief fault usually lies with 
the instructor, are there any specific things the 
students can do to improve conditions? Perhaps 
there are. Classroom communication is at its best 
when the mode of presentation has a distinctly 
conversational quality. Most instructors—all the 

carefully trained ones—know this and strive for 
a natural, friendly, and conversational classroom 
atmosphere. 

But two parties are required for conversation. 
When we are cast in the student’s role, how well 
do we converse with the instructor? What are 
our attitudes saying to him? Verbally, are we in- 
clined to say anything at all? Instructors appre- 
ciate deeply any sincere expression by their stu- 
dents. And those students who take the trouble 








to praise the strong and to criticize the weak ele- 
ments in each course serve to improve the efforts 
of instructors. Years ago the old maxim that 
“Dead men tell no tales” was altered by someone 
to read, “Lifeless speakers transmit no ideas.” 
Perhaps a third version should read, 
listeners reap no inspiration.” 


“Dead-pan 


Emotion-laden W ords 


Parallel to the blind spots which afflict human 
beings are certain psychological deaf spots which 
far more significantly impair our ability to per- 
ceive and understand. These deaf spots are areas 
of tremendous sensitivity and are the dwelling 
place of our most cherished notions, convictions, 
and complexes. When a speaker invades one of 
these areas with a word, phrase, or argument 
which seems to violate our dearest belief, we may 
“freeze up” during the rest of his talk. We tune 
out his ensuing discourse, and turn our mind to 
retraveling familiar mental pathw ays crisscross- 
ing our invaded area of sensitivity; or, if the 
speaker has made an argument we can success- 
fully challenge, we shrew dly plot a devastating 
rebuttal, as he continues his speech. 

The sixth component of effective listening is 
that of adjustment to emotion-laden words. It is 
hard to believe in moments of cold detachment 
that just a word or phrase can arouse one emo- 
tionally to a point of even momentary mental 
paralysis. Yet such is the case; and w hen such 
emotional deafness transpires, communicative 
efficiency drops rapidly to zero. 

Some words and phrases have emerged as 
much more frequent troublemakers than others. 
Among those are landlord, sharecropper, sissy, 
sex pervert, Democrat, Republican, communistic, 
mother-in-law, cop, bully, welsher. 

Each of us will profit by doing three things: 


1) Identifying and listing the words or phrases 
w or most upset us emotionally. 

Analyzing the reasons w hy each word influ- 
ences us as it does—locating the original basis for 
our reaction to see if it still has a logical application 
to our current status. 

3) Rationalizing the impact of each word upon us 
by discussing it freely with classmate, instructor, 
parent, or pastor. 





Emotion-rousing Points 


The psychological deaf spots discussed above 
may be caused by strong disagreement with the 
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arguments of the speaker rather than by reaction 
to words alone. They are more serious in this 
case, largely because of their greater duration. In 
either instance the damage is done thru over- 
stimulation, which rivals the twin evil of under- 
stimulation in_ its damage to comprehension. 
Occasionally the ov erstimulation is roused in sup- 
port of the speaker’s point; usually it is exactly 
the reverse. Good listeners tend to wait until they 
fully understand a point before attempting to 
judge it. Poor listeners have less emotional con- 
trol. They frequently acquire an intense dislike 
for a speaker because of some point he makes and 
their resulting overeagerness to debate or an- 
noy the communicator is a common corollary of 
faulty comprehension. They consistently prepare 
an answer to a point, or questions about it, before 
the point itself is fully comprehended. 

The overstimulated auditor usually becomes 
preoccupied by trying to do three things simul- 
taneously: calculate what hurt is being done to 
his own pet ideas; plot an embarrassing question 
or refutation to hurl at the speaker at the earliest 
opportunity; enjoy mentally the anticipated dis- 
comfiture visualized for the speaker once the 
devastating reply to him is launched. With all 
these things going on it is little wonder that sub- 
sequent passages of the discourse are tuned out, 
with comprehension of them sinking to near zero 
level. 

Three suggestions deserve consideration: 


1) To withhold evaluation. One of the most im- 
portant principles governing all learning is at stake 
here. We must withhold evaluation of a point until 
our comprehension of that point is complete. After 
the speech is over, and not until then we need to re- 
view its main ideas and assess them. 

2) To hunt for negative evidence. We can 
achieve real maturity if, when one of our deep- 
seated ideas is challenged, we hunt more diligently 
for evidence that we were originally wrong than 
for evidence that we were originally right. This is 
not easv. But as psychologists frequently put it, 
“The primary function of education is to teach us 
how to change our minds.” 

3) To make a realistic self-analysis. Many of us 
need to face up to the fact that to our associates we 
seem veritable hedgehogs of prejudice, with spines ex- 
tended and quiveringly pointing in every direction. 
Are people always stepping verbally on our mental 
toes? If so, the time has come for self-reform. Let 
us determine henceforth, to “hear the man out,” to 
withhold evaluation until comprehension is com- 
plete. 
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Recognition of Central Ideas 


The eighth component of effective listening is 
the recognition of main points. Good listeners 
focus on central ideas; they tend to recognize the 
characteristic language.in which central ideas are 
usually stated, and they have the ability to dis- 
criminate between fact and principle, ‘idea and 
example, evidence and argument. Poor listeners 
tend to lack these discriminative powers, and are 
inclined to announce with pride that they “listen 
for the facts” in every presentation. It is well 
known that only about 25 percent of persons 
listening to a speech g get the central idea of the 
speaker. 

To understand the fault, let us assume that a 
man is giving us instructions made up of facts 
which we will label A to Z. The man begins to 
talk. We hear fact A and think: “We've got to 
remember it!” So we begin a memory exercise 
by repeating “Fact A, fact A, fact A... .” Mean- 
while, the fellow is telling us fact B. Now we 
have two facts to memorize. We’re so busy doing 
it that we miss fact C completely. And so it goes 
to fact Z. We catch a few facts, garble several 
others and miss the rest. 

To develop this eighth skill speedily and to 
build it into an automatic habit practiced in all 
instructional situations, demands mastery of a 
number of techniques readily taught in the class- 
room. Consistently demanded are an ability to 
recognize conventional organizational patterns, 
partitioning thru the use of transitional language, 
the use of recapitulation, and the relating of the 
speech to preceding and following units of in- 
struction. It further demands an adjustment of 
one’s system of note-taking to the organizational 
plan of the speech. 

Following, reorganizing, and retaining the 
main points of oral discourse are skills resting at 
the very nub of any training program designed 
to raise the level of listening ‘comprehension. 


Utilization of Notes 

Note-taking may help the learner or it may it- 
self become a distraction. Some persons actually 
take notes in shorthand, trying to get down 
everything. The vast majority of us get down all 
too voluminous an accumulation in longhand! 
While studies are not too clear on the point, there 
is some evidence to indicate that the volume of 
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notes taken and their value to the taker are in- 
versely related. In any case, the more notes we 
take the more we replace hearing time with writ- 
ing time. 

The real issue is one of interpretation. Few of 
us have memories good enough to remember 
even the salient points of the many lectures we 
hear. If we can secure brief, meaningful records 
of those points and be able to interpret them 
quickly in moments of later review, we definitely 
improve our process of assimilation. 

The ninth component of effective listening is 
skill in the utilization of notes, not in the mere 
acquirement of them. If they are to be used, it is 
obvious that it must be at a later period than the 
immediate one in which they were taken. This 
later period we might well label our “Reflection 
Hour,” and build it right into our daily pro- 
grams. It can be the most productive interval of 
learning of all those in our schedules. By using 
the tools we acquire as we acquire them, further 
acquisition is simplified. Reflection hours give 
system to learning. They make listening creative. 
Often things not too clear when first heard take 
on real meaning when reconsidered. The great 
scientist and philosopher, Thomas Paine, wisely 
wrote these words more than a century and a 
half ago: “As to the learning that any person 

gains from school education, it serves only, like a 
small capital, to put him in a way of beginning 
learning for himself afterward. Ev ery person of 
learning is finally his own teacher.” ' 


Thought Speed vs. Speech Speed 


The core of the problem of effective listening 
is the development of the utmost possible con- 
centration in the immediate learning situation. 
Concentration by the learner, however, is insep- 
arably intertw ined with two variables largely be- 
yond his control: his own speed of thought and 
the rate of speech of the communicator. The 
tenth and last component of effective listening, 
and without much doubt the most significant of 
them all, requires reconciliation of thought speed 
and speech speed. 

On the average in America we talk at about 
125 words per minute. But informative speakers 
—Or at any rate school classroom lecturers— 
average only 100 words per minute. This figure 
has been reported by several investigators work- 
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ing in w idely separated localities. By contrast, 
how fast do we listen? Or, to put it more accu- 
rately, if thought could be measured in words per 
minute, how many words per minute do we 
think on the average when we are participating 
in a listening situation? 

Our best estimate would be that an easy, aver- 
age cruising speed of thought for most college 
classes would be at least four hundred words per 
minute. With some highly selected groups the 
average figure may be nearly twice as large. Now 
our needed listening skills come sharply into fo- 
cus. As learners we cruise along mentally at four 
hundred words per minute while the poor bum- 
bling professor up front plods laboriously along at 
one hundred. We cannot force his rate up to 
ours; and it would be still more impractical to 
slow our thought speed to match his pace, even 
if we knew how to do it. Presently, altho many 
of us can voluntarily control the direction of our 
thoughts, we have no evidence to suggest that 
we can voluntarily control their pace. By recon- 
ciliation of thought speed and speech speed is 
meant the utilization of the differential between 
them to expedite comprehension and learning. 
No attempt should be made to synchronize their 
differing rates. 

The vast differential between thought speed 
and speech speed is a tremendous handicap to the 
untrained learner. It gives a false sense of secur- 
ity during aural assimilation and encourages us to 
embark on risky and unprofitable mental tan- 
gents. 

Consider a class of engineering students whose 
instructor has just walked in with a slide rule in 
his hands. He starts his lecture with the declara- 
tion that as engineers the slide rule is certain to 
play an important role in the lives of all. Then 
he shows how to use it in addition. In a flash the 
typical student says mentally to himself, “What 
a bore. I learned all about that as a junior in high 
school. . . . Now what should I do about that soft 
tire on my Ford?” For the next sixty seconds he 
worries about the tire. At the end of each one- or 
two-minute interval he tunes in the lecture, es- 
tablishes his feeling of familiarity and security, 
and then reverts to his next mental tangent. Then 
the catastrophic happens. Embarked upon the 
fascinating problem of which girl to call for a 
date, our engineer completely misses the difficult, 
unknown, and really substantial part of the lec- 
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ture. The next thing he actually hears is the bell 
and the instructor’s final words having something 
to do with “square root.” Panic may well set in; 
and perhaps a whole evening will be spent try- 
ing to make up lost ground. 

Efficient listening is a full-time job. Good lis- 
teners know this and uneasily apply all kinds of 
self-made little devices to stay “on track.” Novel 
and contributory as these home-made expedients 
may be, however, our greatest dividends will be 
received only when we learn to stay on track 
without sacrificing our own optimal thought 
speed. For this, four ingredient skills in concen- 
tration, not discussed here, are needed. The reader 
interested in this tenth component of effective 
listening will find an expanded treatment in a re- 
cently published textbook.t 


How Well Do You Listen? 


Check yourself carefully on how often you 
display each of the ten bad listening habits listed 


below. Score vourself as follows: 
Almost always ieGeadiwe< eae 2 
ES rr 4 
RESEND EN et ey Be 6 
I ogo i ol oa 21 te eee 8 
ee Le er om 10 
HABIT SCORE 


. Calling the subject uninteresting 

. Criticizing the speaker’s delivery 

. Getting over-stimulated by some point 
in the speech 

. Listening only for facts 

. Trying to outline everything 

6. Faking attention to the speaker 

Tolerating or creating distractions 

8. Avoiding difficult expository material 
g. Letting emotion-laden words arouse per- 

sonal antagonism 
10. Wasting the advantage of thought 
speed 


wna 


wi 


Interpret your total score as follows: Below 
7o—you definitely need training in listening; 
from 70 to go—you listen well; 90 and above— 
you are an extraordinarily good listener. 


‘See Chapter 5 in Listening and Speaking, by Ralph 
G. Nichols and Thomas R. Lewis. Dubuque, Iowa: Wil- 
liam C. Brown Company. 1954. 
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A second-grade class from Monroe School listens for 
rhyming words in a poem during a televised class 
session at KRNT studio. The children in the back- 
ground are writing letters to their parents about the 
TV class. 


Contributed by 


ELAINE MERKLEY 
Assistant Director 
Elementary Education 
Des Moines Public Schools 
Des Moines, lowa 
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“The recent television series on our schools left 
me with a feeling of confidence in both the schools 
and the teachers. When you see the enjoyment 
children get from learning the basic skills, you 
feel that they will go on to higher education with 
enthusiasm.” 

“Many taxpayers with no children in school 
saw how the Des Moines educational program is 
handled.” 

These comments are typical of those made by 
parents who were surveyed to learn their reac- 
tion to “Know Your Schools,” a public affairs 
TV program. Their implication for us in the 
teaching profession is clear. As educators we 
need to use every opportunity to interpret our 
school program to our community. This is espe- 
cially true at a time when babies, budgets, and 
buildings are demanding increased time, atten- 
tion, and taxes. The race to keep ahead of the 











Camera at right views the classroom thru opening at 
left. A second camera alternates between four other 
openings. The children are unperturbed by the cam- 
eras as they never know which one is in action. 











series 


The cordinator of the “Know Your Schools” 

an experienced classroom teacher, watches class on a 

monitor set in the studio control room. She signals 

program director when she wants “on the air” to 
interpret classroom procedures. 











































rapidly mounting enrolments 
calls for the cooperative efforts 
of an informed citizenry—for 
“still they come.” 

There are many ways of 
presenting the school program 
to the public. As our schools 
opened last year, for instance, 
a downtown window display 
of reading materials, “Learning 
to Read—Reading to Learn,” 
grades caught the atten- 
tion of hundreds of passers-by. 
A new publication, Your Child, 
Grades 3 and 4, one of a series 
of handbooks for parents, de- 
scribed the instructional pro- 
gram and the joint responsibility of school and 
home for the education of the child. Parent study 
groups and PTA programs continued to inform 
parents about the over-all school program. EIB 
Day took 164 business people into classrooms. 

All of these techniques have their own distinc- 
tive values for developing community insight and 
understanding of the total educational program. 
The feature which is lacking in most instances is 
an intimate glimpse into the basic underlying phi- 
losophy, principles, and methods in actual class- 
room practice. 


[-12, 


Teaching on TV 


A unique opportunity for telling our story 
came our way when a local television station, 
KRNT, offered a daily for thirteen 
weeks. Thru the combined efforts of the elemen- 
tary and adult education departments, a teacher- 
coordinator, ele ementary school principals, 62 


half-hour 
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teachers, and 1,858 children, we took classrooms 
into homes, offices, hotel lobbies, barbershops, 
and restaurants. Dads who didn’t have the time or 
opportunity to visit the classroom were unseen 
spectators. Non-parents were also among the au- 
dience—as was anyone else who w anted to tune 
his TV set to channel 8 at 1:00 p-m., Monday 
thru Friday, from February 18 to May 17. 

KRNT erected a set ty pical of a Des Moines 
elementary classroom at the studio. Microphones 
suspended from the ceiling picked up conversa- 
tion anywhere in the room. Camera openings 
were hidden. Instructional materials and equip- 
ment were furnished by the school district. An 
experienced classroom teacher was released from 
teaching to serve as coordinator of the pro- 
grams. Teachers from all but two small elemen- 
tary schools were used. In experience, they 
ranged from first year to near retirement. The 
elementary department planned the format of the 
programs, selected the teachers, and did the ini- 
tial planning with the teachers. The telecasts were 
scheduled to involve classes from different sec- 
tions of town each day. 

Since criticism of today’ s teaching methods is 
usually the result of misunderstanding or a lack 
of information, we decided to demonstrate how 
we teach the skill subjects. The sequential devel- 
opment of skills from first thru sixth grade—and 
good teaching procedures—could be shown at 
the same time. During the series, the critics who 
say we don’t teach phonics saw the careful teach- 
ing of word-attack skills in fifteen reading pro- 
grams. In eleven of the programs, the business- 
man who claims we no longer teach spelling and 
handwriting saw the emphasis placed on all com- 
munication — skills—listening, talking, reading, 
writing, spelling. Those who saw the twelve 






Mothers who have young children find it 

difficult to visit school. Here the small broth- 

ers watch for sister while mother observes 
the class at work. 
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arithmetic programs recognized that arithmetic 
was being taught as an orderly, definite systema- 
tic way of thinking about dimensions, amounts, 
and sizes. Five programs devoted to science dem- 
onstrated the opportunities children have to dis- 
cover, to experiment, and to investigate. Six pro- 
grams in social studies showed how children’s 
interests move away from self and home to school, 
community, state, nation, and world. The skills 
developed in art, music, and physical education 
were shown in six of the programs. 

Because of the importance of the kindergarten 
in forming attitudes toward learning, the series 
started with five programs showing a session of 
kindergarten. The two final programs showed 
how the kindergarten program had changed to 
meet the needs of growing, maturing children. 


On the Air 


Each teacher came to the studio the morning 
of the telecast to arrange bulletin boards, furni- 
ture, and instructional materials so that the set be- 
came a reasonable facsimile of her own class- 
room. The class arrived a half-hour before the 
broadcast time and with no fanfare went imme- 
diately to work. A buzzer signaled the teacher 
when it was time to start the telecast. Since the 
cameras were hidden, neither the children nor 
the teacher knew when a camera was focused on 
them. For the viewers, the result was a natural, 
unrehearsed, unobserved visit to a session of ac- 
tual classroom teaching. It was possible to sense ' 
the climate of acceptance and to see the warm 
human relationships as w ell as real learning taking 


A kindergarten class from Windsor School at work 
during a telecast in the studio classroom. The lights 
and microphones are fastened to the ceiling frame- 
work. The one stationary camera is visible. 















That the children were in most instances 


place. 
completely unaware of being on television was 
evident when one small fry asked a cameraman 
who entered the classroom at the conclusion of 
the program, “Say, when do we go on televi- 
sionr 

A script was used to introduce and summarize 
the programs. Off-camera comments by the co- 
ordinator during the telecast helped viewers un- 
derstand what was taking place in the classroom. 
Closeup shots of pages in texts or of children’s 
work were explained, too. 


Excerpts from a Script 


Introduction: y, the children will finish 
the silent reading of a story. The teacher will 
continue to guide the reading by using the pic- 
tures to predict what will happen next, and by 
asking questions that will help the children see, 
hear, feel, and really live the story.” 

Commentary: “As children gain power to at- 
tack new words, they can read more difficult ma- 
terial alone. 

“Group work calls for good followers as well 
as leaders. 

“Here a child is acting as leader as other chil- 
dren study word meanings by using the flannel 
board.” 


“Today, 








Conclusion: “You have heard a first grade dis- 
cuss a story. They made judgments and drew 
conclusions as they related the story to their own 
experiences. Other children strengthened phonetic 
skills while working independently. Some de- 
veloped word meaning while working with a 
group at the flannel board. Orhers gained an ap- 
preciation for literature thru independent read- 
ing. To carry out their plans it was necessary for 
the children to follow directions and to be con- 
siderate of others.” 


A Better Understanding 


The reaction of the public to the series was 
most gratifying. Of the parents surveyed, 84 per- 
cent said they gained a better understanding of 
present-day teaching methods. When patrons 
commented, “It gave us an inside look into the 
classroom and teaching methods that we nor- 
mally wouldn’t see or hear,” and “Children really 
understand what they learn and why,” we felt 
that we had succeeded in giving viewers that in- 
timate glimpse into the basic underlyi ing philos- 
ophy of education in our classrooms 





a glimpse 


that could result in understanding, confidence, 
and support. This is a necessary step if we are to 
continue to provide a rich educational program 
for our boys and girls. 





Children return to their school in a special bus 
after their televised half-hour class session in 
studio’s replica of a public school classroom. 
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There are all kinds of “quotients” being tossed 
about in educational lingo these days, so we 
thought we would contribute ours for your con- 
sideration: the “Communications Quotient.” 
What is it? We'll tell you a few paragraphs later. 
Who are we? We are three elementary school 
principals and a supervisor who attended the 1957 
summer session at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. Each of us comes from 
a different school system. Why did we decide to 
work on the “Communications Quotient’? Be- 
cause we found that ours was so low! 

Our instructor had suggested that a group of 
us might look into the theme articles of last 
vear’s issues of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY 
Principar, and develop suggestions of ways in 
which a principal could work with his staff to 
help them to realize the implications of this series 
for classroom practice. We became particularly 
interested in the problem of mass communica- 
tions media, for we found Wilbur Schramm’s 
article in the October 1956 issue of THe NaA- 
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TIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL to be most inter- 
esting and provocative. 

We branched out into other readings, and be- 
came impressed with how much we did not 
know about this important topic. In fact, our 
C.Q. was practically on the moron level! And 
the more we learned, the more we realized that 
what we were learning had great implications for 
the curriculum and for classroom practice. This 
brought us back to the problem our instructor 
had raised originally: how can we help our 
school staffs to realize such implications and to 
meet their challenge in classroom practice? 

Seeking the answer led us into other readings 
in the field of supervision and curriculum change. 
These emphasized the fact that it would be inef- 
fective for us to try to impose our ideas on the 
teaching staff. With our help, they will have to 
think thru to their own conclusions regarding the 
implications of mass media for classroom instruc- 
tion, raise their own C.Q.’s and themselves plan 
appropriate classroom practices for children. 


How Am I Doing? 


In this whole process, we saw ourselves as stim- 
ulators, encouragers, and coordinators. To help 
us in “sizing up” the degree to which we are 
exercising leadership in this area, we devised the 
group of questions which follow. 

PRINCIPAL’S SELF-EVALUATION 
No 
1. Have I discussed the implications 


of mass communication and its im- 
pact on children with my superin- 


Yes 





The authors of this article were students at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, dur- 
ing the 1957 summer session. With the assis- 
tance of their instructor, Harold J. McNally, 
Professor of Education, they prepared this 
practical article to help you check up on your 
“Ce” 

The students were: Anne Marie Anderson, 
Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, and 
Safety, Springfield, Massachusetts; Florine D. 
Furlow, Principal, E. R. Carter Elementary 
School, Atlanta, Georgia; G. C. Gibson, Prin- 
cipal, Northwestern Elementary School, Sul- 
phur, Louisiana; and Roland Herzog, Princi- 
pal-Teacher, Elementary School, Second Mesa, 
Arizona. 
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If you have answered 


nw 


6. 
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at least ¢ 
ginning. 


at least 3 


tendent of schools or school board, 
civic groups, PTA, school staff? 
Have I encouraged the staff to 
learn about the habits, attitudes, in- 
terests, and potentialities of the 
children in their classes in regard to 
the various mass media? 

Have I discussed with my staff the 
implications for our school curricu- 
lum of the development of modern 
mass media of communication? 
Have I discussed with the staff the 
ways in which we can relate to our 
school program the learnings and 
interests children derive from mass 
media outside of school? 

Has our school staff studied how 
we can help children to become 
more discriminating in their choice 
of television and radio programs? 
Has our school staff studied how 
the instructional program might 
help children recognize half-truths 
and specious claims in advertise- 
ments, and slanted news in news- 
papers and magazines? 

Have I any of the instru- 
ments of mass communication in 
staff conferences and the in-service 
education program to demonstrate 
their possibilities? 

Are various forms of mass media of 
communication (such as radio, tele- 
vision, newspapers, and magazines) 
used as supplementary instructional 
materials in our educational pro- 
gram as a regular thing? 


used 


. Have I encouraged the staff to ex- 


periment with the use of mass me- 
dia to modify curriculum content 
and method and to help children 
use them better? 


“Ves” to: 


me question, you have a good be- 


questions, you're “on the ball.” 


5 Or More questions, congratulations! We'd 


like to know what you have 


done and how 


it worked out. 


Helping the Staff Get Started 


As any principal knows, one of the biggest 
problems i is getting something like this under way 
with the teaching staff. We discussed this prob- 
lem at length and concluded that the principal 
can be a “stimulator” in several ways. 


1. With the cooperation of the staff, plan and 
conduct a survey of the reading, televiewing, 
radio-listening, movie-going, and newspaper- 
magazine- -book- buying habits of the pupils 
and their families. Using the results as back- 
ground, discuss the meaning of the findings 
for the school’s curriculum. 
Encourage teachers to increase their use of and 
experimentation with available mass media of 
communication. 
Make pertinent articles and books on mass 
media of communication available to the staff 
and encourage their reading of them. 
4. Work with an interested staff committee to 
plan panel discussions or symposiums on the 
topic at regular in-service faculty meetings, 
followed by open staff discussions. With large 
staffs, sub-groupings for discussion may be de- 
sirable. 


tw 
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wa 


Have local representatives of mass communi- 
cations media discuss with the school staff 
their conception of what the schools should be 
doing to educate children for today’s mass 
communication. 

6. Make available the communications quiz pre- 
sented below, using it as a stimulus for discus- 
sion of the problem. 


ARE YOU A COMMUNICATIONS QUIZ KID? 


Instructions: For each of the following state- 
ments you believe to be true, circle the “T” on 
the left; for each one you believe to be false, cir- 
cle the “F.” 


T F 1. Mass media of communication 


in- 
clude printed, telephoned, _ tele- 
graphed, broadcast and televised in- 
formation. 

i. a Pupils must be gathered in assembly 
(or in the auditorium) in order to 
make good use of mass media. 

T F _— 3. Children of elementary-school age 


are usually sufficiently informed (for 
their lev el) about other cultures and 
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about national and_ international 
problems. 

Understanding of the nature and role 
of mass media of communication is 
irrelevant toa person’s effectiveness 
as a public school teacher. 

Failure to employ the informal ex- 
periences and interests of children 
has great effect upon motivation for 
learning within the classroom. 
Children who have not known a 
world without radio and television 
are often taught by teachers in 
whose childhood these media were 
unknown. 

Directed classroom study can help 
children to learn to appreciate and 
use the newspaper more effectively. 
The school should study children’s 
interests and the kinds of reading and 
listening habits they have in order to 
determine how they can be directed, 
utilized, and improved. 

Children spend more time with mass 
media than with any other voluntary 
educational agency. 

All the things we learned in school 
are true today. 

In proportion as we teach selectivity 
in mass media, the quality of mate- 
rial presented thru these media will 
improve. 

The ordinary child has a distorted 
view of the world since he knows 
but one social culture. 


. Children of elementary school age 


can learn that every medium of com- 
munication has unique properties, 
characteristics, and functions. 
Mass media of communication can- 
not be widely used as sources of in- 
formation in school subject fields. 
Mass communication tends to do 
more to increase the differences 
among people than to make them 
more alike. 
Practical aspects of critical thinking 
can be taught thru study of adver- 
tisements in mass media. 

Mass communication agencies have 
little effect upon the kind of educa- 
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TF 1g. Well-planned instruction 


tional program we have in our 
schools. 


T F = 18. Critical thinking is involved in meet- 


ing situations intelligently in terms 
of past and present experiences, and 
often amid changing facts and con- 
ditions. 

can help 
children to distinguish truths from 
half-truths and untruths found in 
news reports, editorials, political 
speeches, and advertising. 


T F = 20. Mass communication has little effect 


upon the living habits of Americans. 


Key: 3. (7), 2. (F), > (Fh & (F). ¢- CE) 
6. (T), 7. (T),. 8. (T), o (1), vo. (F), 11. (CT), 
tz. (CE). te (hE), we ) te. CE OC CD 

7. (F), 18. (T), 19. (T), 20. (F). 

One’s actual score on this “‘test”’ has little mean- 
ing. The questions are intended to be used as a 
springboard for the discussion of the role of edu- 
cation in helping children to us= and interpret 
mass-communicated information, and to realize 
the effects and importance of mass communica- 
tion in today’s world. Using these questions, can 
we principals help our staffs determine their own 
attitudes, strengths, weaknesses and knowledge 
related to mass media? 


About That “C.Q.” 


“But,” we hear you saying, “what is this ‘C.Q.’ 
you mentioned earlier?” 

Actually, we are not too sure ourselves. If you 
take your score on the self-evaluation test, multi- 
ply it by two, and either divide it into the commu- 
nications quiz kid test score, or vice versa, you 
will get a quotient which (if you care to) you 
can call your CQ. Personally, we don’t care 
much what it is if thinking about the questions 
arouses in you the same kind of interest we have 
developed in the implications of mass communi- 
cation for classroom practice. 

It took ingenuity to invent and develop mass 
media and to make them work. Can we use our 
ingenuity to make them work for us? Can we 
help the children and ourselves to enrich our 
lives thru the improved understanding of the use 
and interpretation of these powerful avenues of 
communication? We'll never know until we try! 
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Teaching 


Communication Skills 


EMILY HENRY 


When I went to grade school, we studied 
grammar, reading, composition, and spelling. We 
memorized some rules—tho I for one can never 
recall, for example, why a participle must not 
dangle! We were told that a composition must 
have an introduction, a body, and a conclusion; 
some of us learned to spell. We were also taught 
something called “penmanship,” which I fear in- 
volved more use of the elbow than of the intel- 
lect, and we had to “stand up and recite”—at 
happily infrequent intervals, since there were 
forty of us in a class. 

But when we tried to write or to speak, many 
of the rules we had learned seemed to get in our 
way and trip us up. Somehow thie ideas got lost 
in the shuffle. However, this didn’t matter much 
to us, since they usually came out of the teacher’s 
head and we didn’t find them very interesting 
anyway. 

That the object of all this was to help us to 
communicate with other people, verbally or in 
writing, never occurred to us, and perhaps not 
to our teachers either. Moreover, the notion that 
there other ’ of communicating 
thoughts or feelings never entered our heads. 

Since I was a little girl there has, fortunately, 
been a change in our thinking. The art of com- 
munication has taken on so much importance in 
our world that most schools are fully aware of 
the need for children to master it. Educators also 
realize more and more that this process should be 
based on the interests and experiences of children 
themselves. 

There are many communication skills which 
children need to develop. This article highlights 
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Emily Henry is Principal of the Midtown School of 
the Ethical Culture Schools, New York, New York. 
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some of the many ways in which the elementary 
school program can stimulate the development 
of a few of these skills. 


Reading 


One of the most basic communication skills is 
reading. Children enter our school at the age of 
three. Some of them, of course, are hardly ver- 
bal; others are talking freely. As they become 
part of their group, they enter more and more 
into “discussions” led by the teacher—conversa- 
tions about things that interest them at home and 
at school, about the stories the teacher tells and 
the books she reads to them. She relates the pic- 
tures to the words so that they gain more confi- 
dence in using them, in putting them together to 
make sentences, in expressing their own thoughts 
and feelings. As children become more at home 
with speech, they also are able to understand one 
another better. 

This social process continues, gathering force 
as the children’s experience w idens, as they go on 
trips around the school and outside it. Experi- 
ences like these are basic preparation for learn- 
ing to read and write. When formal instruction 
begins, many children can already recognize and 
print their own names, days of the week, and 
other words which they have seen on the walls 
of their room day after day and which are closely 
associated with their lives. 

As the children advance thru school, the li- 
brary becomes an increasingly important center 
for dev eloping communication skills. When our 
children reach second grade, the school librarian 
starts bringing to them books from which they 
may choose those they wish to keep in the class- 
room. Children who are ready to do so may also 
go to the school library to select books for them- 
selves. 
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In the third grade, the whole class goes to the 
library together. They all begin in what we call 
our Junior Section, representing a level of inter- 
est rather than a grade of difficulty. Each child 
is helped to select books, within his range of read- 
ing ability and to read books that are right for 
him. When all members of the class have learned 
to make good individual choices, they move into 
the Intermediate Section where interest level and 
reading ability can be better combined. 

In the library, the children sit in a circle, re- 
porting to the group on what they have read. 
These reports help to make clear to the children 
themselves the importance of making good 
choices in order to get real satisfaction out of 
their reading. Making oral reports also helps 
teach children to think and to express themselves 
more clearly. 

In the fourth grade, many children choose 
books from all sections of the library, altho each 
must continue to pick out those he will really 
understand and enjoy. He reports his reasons for 

each choice and tells why he liked reading the 

book. Many young readers already show a strong 
sense of discrimination at this age, discovering 
favorite writers and subjects. They have formal 
lessons in the use of the library, the card catalog, 
and the Dewey Decimal System. 

By the beginning of the fifth grade, our stu- 
dents understand the mechanics of using the li- 
brary and have some idea of their own potential 
as readers. They have developed strong individ- 
ual interests to keep them reading happily, altho 
there is a wide range of ability and interest to be 
allowed for. Lists of books suggested for reading 
are comprehensive enough so ‘that children can 
choose from a wide variety of reading matter. 
These lists, which progress in difficulty as the 
class grows in ability, also enlarge their interests. 
Students continue to present oral book reviews 
which are judged by the group for content and 
delivery and which serve to stimulate discussion 
about authors and about subject matter. 

In our final grade, the sixth, each student has 
a definite, program of reading designed to meet 
his individual needs. We continue to emphasize 
good reading standards in line with children’s 
own interests. For example, if a child has formed 
a taste for mystery stories, the librarian calls his 
attention to good authors in the field. The sixth 


grade is also introduced to biography, which 
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helps to satisfy the children’s increasing interest 
in other human beings. T heir ethics program helps 
them to develop further in this direction. Inspired 
by special projects, some children do a good deal 
of their year’s reading in social studies. 

Skill in interpreting maps—another aspect of 
reading—is fostered by actual experience in mak- 
ing maps. Recently, for example, a class drove 
into the country, ‘study’ ing a road map as they 
went along. On ‘their return to school, each child 
made his own map of the route they had fol- 
lowed. This kind of first-hand experience is a 
good basis for developing interest in the study of 
standard maps and global projections and provides 
some background for learning to read maps. 
Writing 

Skill in writing goes far beyond penmanship. 
In order to learn to communicate effectively thru 
the written word, our children are given a variety 
of practice in writing. If the children build ‘a 
store in their room, they write their own list of 
the kinds of food they will sell, the prices they 
will charge, make labels for the different food 
sections, and so forth. Research reports are pre- 
sented to the class and must be so prepared that 
the other children can understand and learn from 
them. Creative writing is encouraged and reflects 
the interests and capacities of individual children. 
Grammar and spelling are not overlooked, but 


are presented as a means to the end of clear, ef- | 
fective writing. 


Listening 


The habit of careful listening is important if 
one is to profit by being on the receiv ing end of 
audio communications. Yet this is a difficult skill 
to acquire in a culture like ours that assaults our 
ears with a constant battery of sound. 

Good listening habits are developed in children 
thru many of the school’s activities. By reading 
stories aloud, the teacher gives her pupils prac- 
tice in listening. The period when each child has 
the opportunity to tell the class about something 
that interests him encourages careful listening, 
and even children who are not yet reading or 
writing can make a contribution to the group by 
this means. 

The children listen to good music which is 
played for them, with the teacher often suggest- 
ing some things which they might be listening for. 
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This helps to increase the span of attention. In 
rhythms, children also learn to respond to music 
and to express freely their ideas and feelings. In 
the upper grades, they also listen to news broad- 
casts on radio and television. Word puzzles and 
conundrums are used to stimulate close attention. 

The tape recorder is also used to encourage 
good listening. In practicing dramatics, for ex- 
ample, hearing their own voices played back helps 
a group decide who are the best candidates for 

various roles. In this way they learn to listen care- 
fully and discriminate in making decisions on the 
basis of what they have heard. 


Observing 

Good observation a means of receiving 
communication messages—requires many of the 
same attitudes and habits as good listening. Thru 
the extensive use of films, children can be helped 

become practiced in discerning the message 
imparted thru visual media. Films may be used to 
supplement the study of history, geography, con- 
servation, and many other subjects. A committee 
of children may choose a film strip to use in con- 
nection with a special study. By evaluating these 
materials, not only for informational content but 
also for esthetic quality, story construction, and 
film technique, the children learn to be discern- 
ing in their reactions and to become aware of the 
visual media as art forms. They develop standards 
of taste which carry over into their homes and 
help them choose more w isely from the assort- 
ment of movie and TV fare to which they are 
exposed. 





Analyzing and Judging 


The capacity to analyze, judge, and interpret 
the spoken and written word is essential to good 
communication. Children should learn to read 

critically, to analyze news reports in the light of 
“Who said so? Where did the information come 
from?” To emphasize the importance of having 
adequate evidence before making a decision, we 
set up mock trials or play games in which one 
member of the class leaves the room and the 
others then try to tell him exactly what happened 
while he was out. 

Children sometimes have difficulty with arith- 
metic not because of poor grounding in number 
processes, but because they have not been trained 
to analyze problems, to seek out the hidden fac- 
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tors which are the clues to understanding or the 
implicit questions that may have to be answered 
before they can discover the final solution. Thus 
the skills of communication can be effectiv ely de- 
veloped thru the teaching of arithmetic. 

Learning to judge also involves the develop- 
ment of standards. The teacher helps the children 
to acquire standards of taste and judgment by her 
own choice of stories to read, by the pictures she 
shows them, and by paying close attention to the 
ways in which they express themselves. 


Creativity 


Each individual needs to learn how to commu- 
nicate his own feelings as well as how to receive 
the communications of others. A child who un- 
derstands how to create for himself communi- 

cates in two ways: by sharing the things he has 
created in a visual and tactile sense and by sharing 
the emotional feeling he has derived from the ex- 
perience. 

All thru his life, a child’s work in the arts—in- 
cluding music—is not only an intensely personal 
form of expression but also an important means 
of communication. By learning to appreciate the 
intrinsic qualities of different materials—not only 
paper, paint, and clay but also textiles, wire, 
reeds, cellophane, string, metallic papers, and 
many more—he gains a new vocabulary with 
which to suggest ideas and emotions. In a ‘society 
which lays such stress upon verbal expression, it 
is essential to maintain a balance by providing for 
other types of expression thru plastic, visual me- 
dia. 

Music is a language common to all nations and 
crossing all boundaries. Our students sing songs 
from many countries, sharing in this way the ex- 
periences of people in other times and places. 
By exposing them to good music of various kinds 
from all parts of the world, we encourage chil- 
dren to grow in understanding of national dif- 
ferences as well as to develop good tastes of their 
own. 

This kind of activity helps children to main- 
tain their natural originality and creativity, the 
soundest basis upon w hich good judgment and 
taste can be built. Discrimination dev eloped in 
this way will be applied not only to the child’s 
own efforts at communication but also to the 
outpourings of mass media with which he is bom- 
barded from all directions. 
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It is common knowledge that thousands of 
teachers leave teaching each year. But, despite 
the lure of higher pay ‘elsewhere and the frustra- 
tions common to teaching, hundreds of thousands 
of teachers stay in teac hing for a lifetime. To find 
out some of the reasons these people keep teach- 
we took a look at a Florida school with a 
history of faculty stability. 

The school is in a relativ ely old building in a 
middle-class section of a metropolitan commu- 
nity. The pupils are taught by more than 20 
teachers plus a music teacher. In the last two 
years, only two changes have been made in the 
faculty, one for maternity reasons, the other be- 
cause a teacher was temporarily reassigned by the 

central office. Both teachers are expected to re- 
turn to this school. 

To find out why teachers at this school stay 
teaching, two teachers from each grade “ses 
plus the music teacher, were interviewed at some 
length. These teachers were picked at random. 
They had taught from two to 16 years in this 
particular school. Ten of them were married; one 
was a widow with a teen-age daughter; one had 
two pre-school age children. One held a Florida 
Rank I certificate, three held Rank II certificates, 
and the other nine had Rank III certificates.’ 
Teaching experience elsewhere ranged from none 
to 23 years, and from no other schools to nine 
other schools, located in the North, East, South, 
in Florida, and in the same county. 


ing, 


elsewhere’ 

1 \ Rank III certificate is given for the bachelor’s de- 
gree; Rank II, a master’s degree; and Rank I, an addi- 
tional year or more of graduate study (currently a doc- 
tors degree). 
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\. Hines is Head of Foundations Department, 
Gainesville. 
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Some had been stayers and others drifters in their 
previous teaching experience. Hence, their previ- 
ous experience apparently was not related to stay- 
ing on their present job. 

The teachers live from one to 15 miles from 
Only one teacher, who lives eight miles 
away, thought it would be nice to live closer. 
Within these limits, distance from the job does 
not seem to affect satisfaction. 


school. 


Time for Personal Activities 


Teachers were asked whether or not their job 
left them sufficient time for a personal life and 
for recreation. Many felt that it did. Those who 
did not gave personal reasons—family responsi- 
bilities, rather than the job itself. None seemed 
to feel that this was a reason for leaving teaching. 
All thought that opportunities existed on week- 
ends and during vacations. Some commented that 
the working time was good—that it made it pos- 
sible to be with the family late in the afternoon, 
weekends, and vacations. Generally they ex- 
pressed satisfaction with working conditions. 

A job so organized that it leaves time for recre- 
ation and a personal life makes for job satisfaction. 


Working With Children 

In reply to the question, “What do you like 
most about teaching?” every teacher answered, in 
one way or another, ‘ ‘children.” The opportunity 
to introduce children to new fields, to help them 
to bring to them musical skills which they 
could keep alw ays, a kind of self-expression in 
working with living beings—all of these were 
different ways of saying the same thing. 

Basic to satisfaction in teaching is a real enjoy- 
ment in working with children well. 





grow, 














Teachers emphasized the fact that the children 
in this school help make the job a pleasant one. 
They are eager to learn and are emotionally stable. 
There are few truants or behavior problems. 
Teachers emphasized how cooperative the chil- 
dren are and how much they help with the school 
program. The children express affection for the 
teacher and principal and they feel free to seek 
help from teachers with personal problems and 
other problems. They are appreciative of oppor- 
tunities. They genuinely feel that it is their 
school. They know and follow school policies 
and accept correction in good spirit. 

cooperative group of children helps keep 
teachers teaching. 


” To Teach 


Teachers feel free to teach as they think best, 
not merely in terms of absence of restraint but 
with positive support from principal and parents. 
Early in the year, teachers inform the parents 
what they are doing and why. They feel this 
helps to free them from parental pressures result- 
ing from lack of understanding. Teachers are en- 
couraged to try new ideas, and they get active 
help for such experiments from the principal and 
other teachers. In one case, the PTA subsidized a 
project for a teacher working on a master’s thesis, 
because the project might eventually be helpful 
to the children. 


“Freedom 


Freedom to teach according to one’s best pro- 
fessional judgment contributes to job satisfaction. 

Most of the people interviewed had no very 
strong dislikes about their job, or, if they had 
them, accepted them as hazards of the profession. 
However, teachers gener ally exhibited mild to 
fairly intense reactions against a growing burden 
of interruptions to the teaching job thru selling 
tickets, making out numerous reports, forms, et 
cetera. They seemed to dislike both the monotony 
of the jobs which less skilled people could per- 
form and to resent the time it took from teaching. 

Probably satisfaction with the job can be in- 
creased thru minimizing interruptions and cleri- 
cal duties. 


Mutual Respect for Staff Competence 


Teachers respect their colleagues, feel that they 
are well trained for their jobs. They feel that the 
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principal would not hire a poorly- -trained person. 
The school has never had to hire an emergency 
teacher or one certified for some other field. 


Teachers feel that they learn a lot from each | 


other, from working in professional associations, 
and from continued college work even tho often 
it is not needed for higher certification or for 
extension of certificates. Most of them felt that 
their training in education had helped them, as 
indicated by the comment, “I don’t think I ever 
had a course that did not in some way make me a 
more effective teacher.” 

Being a member of a well-trained, competent, 
professional faculty contributes to job satisfac- 
tion. 

Teachers reported a high degree of participa- 
tion in professional organizations, and there was 
no questioning of the worth of such organizations 
to the profession. All teachers are members of 
local, county, state, and national teacher organi- 
zations, and they attend meetings or have repre- 
sentatives attend and report back to the faculty. 
They belong to other organizations and share 
publications with each other. They serve on 
boards and committees for organizations. They 
are ready to do anything w hich will help the pro- 
fession advance. They have a high sense of affilia- 
tion with the profession and a clear idea of what 
they mean by ‘ “professional.” 

Identification, membership, and participation 
in professional organizations are related to job 
satisfaction. 


Pride in the School 


Teachers like and admire their school. Tho the 
building is old, maintenance and care have been 
excellent. Teachers like the working atmosphere. 
“The principal, the parents, and the children all 
make you like teaching here” . “This school 
is better organized than most; you can tell that 
the minute you come in the building”. . “Most 
teachers are really interested in teaching; there 
is a good working relationship among teachers” 

“The principal works with us as individuals 
_ as we try to work with children as individ- 
uals” . . . “Teachers are really professional; they 
take cheir work seriously. They come early and 
stay late because they have a job to do.” 

Such things as the principal's competence, a 
good faculty that continues to grow on the job, 
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yarent interest and support, and children who 
like school have a cumulative impact on the teach- 
ers perception of the school. 

Perceiving one’s school as a good school seems 
to be a factor in liking the job. 

The teachers all expressed satisfaction with 
the building, equipment, and supplies. They re- 
ported the principal’s help in getting items be- 
yond the regular budget, either thru money 
earned or contributed by PTA. Some commented 
on wise budgeting procedures which enabled 
teachers to cooperate to get what they want. The 
library was considered good; books were avail- 
able for various areas, grade levels, and reading 
ability. 

“We have everything we need and we work 
under very pleasant conditions.” The cafeteria 
was a source of delight both in food service and 
in the tables and chairs and decorations, supplied 
in part by PTA funds. 

Adequate facilities and materials, chosen with 
the help of the teachers, are a definite source of 
satisfaction. 


Good Teacher-Principal Relationships 


Teachers felt that what the principal did was 
most important in how they felt about their jobs. 
They said: “The principal likes us and we know 
it... She stands behind us.” “She helps us when- 
ever we need it, and right away” . . . “She divides 
the loads evenly” “She helps us grow pro- 
fessionally” . . . “She criticizes constructively and 
is fair” “Her respect for teachers leads par- 
ents and chitin to respect them.” Teachers 
pointed out that the principal is easily available 
around the building and away from it, “helps \ you 
whenever you want help,” whether the problem 
is small or large, invites teachers to her home, 
makes work pleasant for everyone, brings in ma- 
terial, recognizes achievement, writes frequent 
notes of commendation. 

“Our principal constantly boosts teaching as 
a profession.” . . . “She knows what teachers are 
inc and is ineesenned” . “She can get people 
in to help with special things” . . . “She makes 
new teachers feel at home.” . . . “She organized a 
steering committee this fall which has helped us 
solve many problems with a minimum of faculty 
time and our meetings are more productive as a 
result of this.” 
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A competent, cooperating principal can do 
much to make teachers satisfied with teaching. 


Parents Share School Spirit 


In this school teachers have many contacts with 
parents. During the first two weeks of school, 
they make pre-arranged get-acquainted calls on 
most parents. An orientation program is held at 
the beginning of the year to acquaint the parents 
with the proposed program for the year. Teach- 
ers write reports to parents sev eral times a year, 
have a number of conferences, and attend all PTA 
meetings. 

Parents often help on field trips, and they come 
in frequently for lunch or to visit classes. The 
principal seeks every opportunity to help parents 
understand the school program. Teachers feel the 
PTA has been most helpful to the school. The or- 
ganization brings many parents to the school who 
might not come otherwise. 

Teachers think that parents feel good about 
the school. “They are very proud of the school” 

. . “Real estate people say there are not enough 
homes in our attendance area for people who 
would like to have their children in our school” 

“Parents have good attitudes” “We almost 
never have an angry parent”... “All my experi- 
ences with the parents have been pleasant.” 

The frequent contacts with parents and the 
uses that have been made of these contacts have 
made the teachers feel good about parents and 
about the PTA. This, plus the strong parent in- 
terest, have contributed to job satisfaction. 


Members of the Community 


All teachers felt that there were no community 
pressures on them which were not on other pro- 
fessional people. None reported any criticism 
ever heard about the personal life of teachers in 
the school. Typical teacher comments indicated 
they could do anything they should do as a pro- 
fessional person; they were free to pursue hob- 
bies; they reported no pressures such as they felt 
in other communities. 

A feeling of being as free from pressures in 
s personal life as other professional people 
are contributes to job satisfaction. 

Some communities tend to out-group teach- 


one’s 
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These teachers did not feel that this was true 

They felt welcome socially. 

Being accepted as a part of community life 
seems to foster job satisfaction. 

In addition to what they felt was an adequate 
social life in the community, there was some so- 
cial life within the school faculty. Neither teach- 
ers nor principal felt a need of inbreeding socially, 
but they did feel that the climate in the school 
was an adequate supplement to their social life. 


here. 


Retirement System 


The teachers interviewed generally expected 
to stay with teaching, preferably in their present 
school, and in most cases until retirement. Two 
young teachers thought they might take time off 
to start families, but expected to return to teach- 
ing if they did. One teacher with two young 
children was back after maternity leave. One was 
interested in administrative or supervisory work. 
Another thought she would like to qualify for 
social security as well as retirement after she put 
in 25 years of teaching. 

A substantial stake in the retirement system 
gave a feeling of security to teachers and was a 
reason for staying in teaching. 


Influence of Salary 


A final question raised was how much of an 
increase in salary it would take to get the’ teacher 
interested in another job. Ten of the thirteen 
teachers said they would not be tempted even by 
double their present pay. In every instance this 
was a teacher who was well up on the salary 
schedule or had a second income in the family. 
The three who might be tempted by higher pay 
were people low on the salary schedule, the only 
Wage earner, or a person w ith a child to support. 

Almost three decades ago the famous Haw- 
thorne Western studies demonstrated 
that once income was reasonably adequate— 
what one writer called beyond the “wolf point,” 
—satisfaction of social and psychological needs 
became more important than additional income as 
a cause of job satisfaction, productivity, reduced 
absenteeism, and low job turnover. The present 
study points to similar reasons for teachers stay- 
ing with the job. Once family income is adequate, 
working in an atmosphere which satisfies social 
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and psychological needs seems to be more im- 


portant as a cause for stability on the job than 
possible additional income. 

Some of the comments from the teachers in 
this school were: “I wouldn’t move for twice as 
much” “I would consider a job with double 
my present pay, but I like the hours, the week- 
ends, the summers with my family.” .. . “I feel I 
am getting a good salary. More money pitas not 
tempt me now. It might have a few years ago 
when my pay was way down.’ “I turned 
down a good government job. Our family doesn’t 
really need my income. I just like my work.” 

When the salar y or family income is adequate 
and there is high satisfaction with the conditions 
on the job, economic motivations cease to be 
prime determiners of job choice. 


What Changes, If Any? 


Teachers were asked what one change they 
would make if they could. Some had trouble 
thinking of any thing. Several suggested the need 
for a vocal music teacher r; one or two, a physical 
education teacher; one, a special class for chil- 
dren who need special help. Some would like less 
record-keeping and clerical work, or some help 
with this. It seems likely that the real changes 
wanted are (1) a short break from the continuous 
contact with children; and (2) a reduction of the 
interruptions and clerical duties which take time 
away from working with children. 


Summing Up 


Once the necessary salary condition has been 
met, the creation and maintenance of an atmos- 
phere in which teachers get social and psychologi- 
cal satisfactions are essential. It is here that the 
leadership exercised by the principal is crucial 
Such an atmosphere does not just happen. It is 
cumulative. The satisfactions and the behavior 
of parents, pupils, and teachers are mutually re- 
inforcing. A good program brings about "3 
creased cooperation from pupils and parents— 
and results in an even better program. This 
happens when a devoted principal helps parents, 
pupils, and teachers understand more clearly what 
their aspirations are, and constantly fosters con- 
ditions where they can work tow ard their ful- 
fillment. 

THE 
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BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES DISCUSSION PICTURES 

24 big pictures (221/2” x 30”), in color, showing 
situations common to 5-to-7-year-olds. Packaged 
in a tube, containing a hanger for mounting. 
Guidebook for Basic Social Studies Discussion Pictures 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 2 

Hard-bound text for Grade 2. Presents 
phases of community life that are fami- 
liar to children. 
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@ TEACHER SUPPLY 


At a time when the nation is looking anxiously 
toward its schools to help provide answers to 
everything from juvenile delinquency to the 
complex of problems symbolized by sputnik, the 
matter of teacher supply assumes renewed im- 
portance. For along with sufficient classrooms, a 
well-planned curriculum, and appropriate in- 
structional materials, there must be teachers— 
well-trained teachers in adequate numbers—if the 
educational program is to serve the many and 
varied demands being placed upon it. 

In two recent studies,’ the National Education 
Association’s Research Division has spotlighted 
the current situation relative to teacher supply 
and demand. 

Teacher demand: The need for teachers is 
compounded of many factors. One of them— 
certainly the most spectacular—is the tremend- 
ous increase in pupil enrolment in the country’s 
public elementary and secondary schools. Be- 
tween 1947-48 and 1956-57, the total enrolment 
rose 814 million or 34 percent. And the NEA’s 
advance estimates for the current school year 
point to a rise of 1% million pupils in 1957-58— 
the largest annual increase since 1952-53. The 
impact of this expansion is particularly great in 
the western states, some of which are experienc- 
ing increases of almost 10 percent over last year. 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. 
The Postwar Struggle to Provide Competent Teachers. 
Research Bulletin 35: 99-128. October 1957. Advance 
Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
for the School Year 1957-58. November 1957. 
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As the table below indicates, the rate of in- 
crease has been faster in the secondary than in 
the elementary schools. In simple numbers, of 
course, it has been at the elementary level that 
the greatest change has taken place. 

An accurate estimate of the demand for teach- 
ers should also comprehend other needs—relief 
of overcrowded classes, replacement of teachers 
whose preparation is inadequate, enrichment of 
the curriculum where necessary, and replacement 
of those teachers who leave the profession. In 
this context, the total demand in September 1956 
was for approximately 227,500 teachers. 

Teacher supply: The number of persons em- 
ployed as teachers has been expanding along with 
the growing enrolments. But as evidenced in the 
table below, the teaching staff has not increased 
at as fast a rate. 


Number of Teachers and Pupil Enrolment 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Percent 


1947-48 1956-57 Change 
Elementary 
Enrolment 17,600,000 23,302,889 32. 
Teachers 578.2261 751,490 30.0 
Secondary 
Enrolment 6,501,300 9,035,799 39.0 
Teachers 319,746! 426,560 33-4 


1 Includes principals and supervisors 


In the last several years, a growing proportion 
of all college graduates have been prepared to 
teach—from 24 percent of the total in June 1948 
to 31 percent in June 1956. In the early part of 
this period, more than three-quarters of these 
graduates were qualified for secondary teaching. 
This imbalance was partially relieved in later 
years with 43 percent of the 1955 class prepared 
for service in the elementary schools. However, 
in the past two years’ graduating classes there 
has been a reversal of this trend—despite the fact 
that the need for elementary school teachers is 
nearly twice that for secondary teachers. 








Another problem lies in the supply of certain 
types of teachers, particularly secondary teachers 
of science and mathematics. There has been an 
alarming decline since 1950 in the number of 
potential teachers in these fields. The class of 
1956 contained only 4,320 science teachers, a 
drop of more than 50 percent from 1gs5o. At the 
same time, the number of new mathematics teach- 
ers fell about 45 percent. 

The number of graduates prepared for teach- 
ing tells only part of the story since many of 
these people do not enter the classroom the fol- 
lowing September. In recent years, 1 out of 5 
graduates prepared for elementary school sien 
ing did not teach the next fall; 1 out of 3 of those 
prepared for high school teaching did not do so. 

Much of the annual demand for teachers is met 
from the preceding June’s graduating class. But 
additional recruits, whose numbers cannot be 
accurately measured, come from other sources in 
the population. Thus, to meet the demand for 
227,500 teachers in September 1956, there was a 
college graduating class the previous June of 
97.500 qualified candidates—about 
whom did not directly enter teaching. Many 
of the remaining 158,000 teachers came from 
other sources. But a good part of the balance still 
needed was never supplied—both from lack of 
teachers and lack of funds—with the result that 
many inadequately prepared teachers continued 
to teach and many classrooms continued to be 
overcrowded. 

Quality of teachers: Despite these severe 
shortages, the quality of public nee teachers— 
especially at the elementary has_ been 
steadily i improv ing in the last decade. Altho com- 
plete statistics are not available, records from 
eleven states and the District of Columbia show 
that in 1948-49 about 46 percent of the elemen- 
tary school teachers had at least 120 hours of 
college credit; in 1956-57, it was 69 percent. 

There remain, however, about 86,000 emer- 
gency teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools and some teachers on standard certificates 
who do not possess a B.A. In one state, in fact, 
the chances are 3 in 4 that an elementary school 
child will have a teacher who has not graduated 
from college. The need for continued upgrading 
of school personnel, therefore, remains equally 
important with the need to supply teachers in 
adequate numbers. 


28,000 of 
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from Prentice-Hall 





SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
(> AT WORK 
by WILLIAM VERNON HICKS, Michigan State 


University; and MARSHALL C. JAMESON, Mon- 
teith Elementary School 


1 THE ELEMENTARY 


OE 


HERE ARE PRACTICAL SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
elementary school principal. A thorough discussion of 
the entire field, from school discipline to relations with 
the PTA, from a discussion of health and safety to 
“school spirit.” The author attacks problems of com- 
munication, improving instruction and of helping the 
new teacher. 


352 pp. 55%" x 83%" Pub. 1957 Text price $5.00 


THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

by VIRGIL E. HERRICK, University of Wisconsin, 
JOHN |. GOODLAD, Chicago University, FRANK 


J. ESTVAN and PAUL W. EBERMAN, both of 
University of Wisconsin 





[THE BOOK PROVIDES A THOROUGH AND LOGICALLY PRE- 
sented study of the elementary school today. The au- 
thors examine the historical development of the ele- 
mentary school, its functions as a social institution, and 
its purposes. Learning and child development are 
scrutinized and then related to the problem of curricu- 
lum. The authors make recommendations for evaluat- 
ing and improving present practice. 





474 pp. rat Pub. 1956 Text price $6.25 
ADMINISTERING 
“™, =THE ELEMENTARY 
™) SCHOOL 


by WILLIAM C. REAVIS, PAUL R. PIERCE, ED- 
WARD H. STULLKEN, and BERTRAND L. SMITH 


A SOUND TREATMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
elementary school, this book shows how to deal success- 
fully with all kinds of problems in organization, admin- 
istration, and supervision. Exceptionally thorough, this 
book covers large school systems and small ones, rural 
and urban schools. 


631 pp. 556” x 8%” illus. Pub 1953 Text price $6.00 


To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
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VOL. 


How to help 


ALL your pupils . . . 


WRITE BETTER 
LEARN FASTER 





CORRELATION IN HANDWRITING 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D.* 


*Dean Emeritus, School of 
Education, Univ. of Calif. 


XXXVII 





FEBRUARY 


SOOSOSSHSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSESSSHSSHSSSOSSHSSSSSSSSOSSSS  SHHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSES 


Bright or slow, right or left-handed—all pupils from first 
through eighth grade write better and learn faster when 
taught penmanship through “Correlation in Handwriting.” 


Using the Language Arts approach, this tremendously 
popular handwriting plan starts with simple printing, and 
progresses naturally and logically to cursive handwriting. 
Each student proceeds at his natural pace, since the course 
allows for individual differences, including left-handed- 
ness. Yet the brighter student is never penalized, but en- 
couraged to even greater accomplishment. 


Educationally and psychologically sound, “Correlation 
in Handwriting” is carefully designed to help you develop 
good penmanship, good students, good citizens. 


TEACHING AIDS INCLUDED. Surprisingly economical, the com 
plete program includes two professional teaching aids to assist 
you in your work. 


Write for Free Folder 


THE 


; oe we 


COMPANY 


Dept. N.E.P., 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


Series 4 


New Recordings for Exceptional Children 


Composed, Arranged and Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSON 
Edited by THOS. E. MCDONOUGH, SR. : 
RECORD i1—Bean Bags @ Fist Hop @ Tick Tock @ Fly High @ Little Shadow @ Playmate 


RECORD 2—This Little Leaf @ Knock, Knock! @ Yo-Yo’s @ Roll the Ball @ The Wheel 
Chair Waltz 


RECORD 3—Little Rock on a Hill @ Snap Finger Polka @ I Love Baby Lullaby 





These are piano recordings 


An Instruction Booklet describing Action Patterns for each rhythm accompanies the records. Move- 
ment patterns suitable for normal children in the primary and intermediate grades are also included in 
the handbook. Vinylite Plastic 10” Records—78 r.p.m. PRICE: $6.00 per set of three, postpaid. 





Send orders to 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 





TO HELP YOU DO THE JOB YOU WANT TO DO... 


The Rand M¢ Nally 
Blended Social Studies PROGRAM 





was created. 





TEXTBOOKS: The content of the books has been organized to fit the child’s maturation level. 
Motivation and built-in aids, workshops that are fun, a multitude of maps and striking pictures in 
both black-and-white and in color, pleasant and interesting style for easy reading—these are only a 
few of the features designed so that you can teach the basic learnings of the social studies. 


ALL AROUND AMERICA (United States readiness) 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS (North and South America) 
AROUND THE HOME (local community studies) 


BEYOND OUR BORDERS (Canada and Latin America) 
MANY LANDS (world and United States communities) BEYOND THE OCEANS (Europe, Asia, Africa, | 
WITHIN OUR BORDERS (United States) 


and Australasia) 


TEACHER’S MANUAL + WORKSHOP * TEACHER’S BOOK JACKET 
WALL MAPS AND GLOBES»: FILMSTRIPS* ATLAS are all part of the Program. 


Would you like to see copies of the textbooks for evaluation? If so, please write 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY: P.O. Box 7600 - Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember... YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative 
is a trained professional educational consultant. 
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State and Loeal 


STATUS STUDIED IN INDIANA 


The Indiana Association of Elementary School 
Principals has just recently released a report on 
the status of the elementary school principal in 
Indiana. The report, still in tentative form, is the 
result of a study conducted by a special commit- 
tee during the past several months and is based 
on returns from about 527 of the state’s elemen- 
tary school principals. 

These are some of the highlights from the 
study: 


* Professional preparation—Of the 504 prin- 
cipals responding on this question, almost 9 
out of 10 indicated that they held a Master’s 
degree, while about 7 percent reported the 
Bachelor’s degree as their highest level 
training. (In Indiana, the basic certificate for 
elementary school principals requires the 
Master’s degree.) Nearly 70 percent of the 
respondents reported some additional aca- 
demic training since obtaining their last de- 
gree. 
Experience—Most of the principals included 
in the survey reported experience as 
teachers. About 85 percent were elementary 
school teachers, with a mean of 11.4 years of 
experience; about 42 percent were high 
school teachers, with a mean of 
experience. 

* Secrétarial help—Inadequate secretarial help 
was cited as a major handicap to the perform- 
ance of a top professional job. Nearly half 
the respondents—47 percent—reported no 
secretarial help at all. On the other extreme, 
about 23 percent indicated a minimum of 
one full-time secretarial person. 


> vears of 
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Salaries—The salary of the typical elemen- 
tary school principal was found to be ap- 
proximately 16 percent higher than it w ould 
be if he were a teacher with identical train- 
ing and experience. 


MASSACHUSETTS PROPOSES 
SALARY RATIOS 


Pointing out the complex and varied responsi- 
bilities of the elementary school principal, the 
Massachusetts E lementary School Principals As- 
sociation has proposed a series of ratios for deter- 
mining elementary school principals’ salaries. The 
proposals are contained in a leaflet in the form of 
a legal summons relative to the “case of the ele- 
mentary school principal,” addressed to every 
superintendent of schools and school committee- 
man in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Specifically, the Massachusetts ESPA has pro- 
posed the following as the ratio elementary 
school principals’ salaries should be to the maxi- 
mum salaries of teachers. 


No. on Years of Experience as a Principal 

Staff I 2 3 4 5 6 
Under 10 BIS £20 426° 2G S25 55 
10-20 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.35 
21-30 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.45 
31-50 30 1.35 140° 146 go 1.95 


The staff includes the total instructional, clerical, 


and custodial staff. 


Under this formula, a principal with three 
years of experience with a staff of 16, where the 
maximum teacher salary is $5,000, would receive 
1.30 X $5,000 or $6,500 as a minimum salary. 
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NEW YORK HOLDS WORKSHOP 
FOR LOCAL LEADERS 


Prior to their annual state conference eariy in 
December, the New York State Association of 
Elementary School Principals held a workshop 
for the leaders of local elementary school princi- 
pals associations. Various aspects ‘of local associa- 
tion activity at the meeting. 
Another special pre-conference feature was a 
meeting for beginning principals attended by 
many of the new elementary school principals in 
the state. 


were discussed 


National Department 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Remember—February 20 is the deadline for 
getting your pre-registration forms for the An- 
nual Meeting returned to the headquarters office. 
Those who wait to register in Philadelphia will 
pay a higher fee and are likely to find many of 
the discussion groups already filled. 


Chis year the Annual Meeting is being publi- 


CONTINENTAL 
Pre-printed 


CARBON 
vm MASTERS 


101 TITLES 
for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


available in these subjects:— 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 
SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH & SAFETY 
HEALTH — Jr. High 
GUIDANCE — Jr. High 









Write For Free Catalog of 
of 101 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


PRESS, Inc. 


Lo le ald cl 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PE? 
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cized on a number of local television stations. A 
spot announcement is being prepared for broad- 
cast in several cities in the East. Another impor- 
tant development has been the acceptance of 
speaking invitations by two more persons—Sena- 
tor Hubert M. Humphrey of Minnesota who will 
appear at the dinner program and Dr. George C. 
Kyte, Professor of Education at the University 
of California, who will be on a panel at the second 
general session. 

During the conference, be sure to visit the in- 
formation centers—a new feature of this year’s 
program. Each of these centers will be staffed by 
a team of consultants, well-versed in their partic- 
ular area, and will include a display of materials. 
Conference participants will be able to stop in at 
any or all of these information centers to discuss 
problems and to get ideas from the experts on 
hand. 


DENVER SUMMER CONFERENCE 


In cooperation with the University of Denver, 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
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NEA, is sponsoring a workshop for elementary 
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school principals during the coming summer. 
Scheduled for July 7-18, the conference program 
will take as its theme, Education for Scientific 
Living. A series of seminars, clinics, field trips, 
speeches, and study activities will deal with the 
critical problems which principals face in direct- 
ing the education of youth in our rapidly chang- 
ing society. 

The conference will be staffed by outstanding 
leaders in elementary education and various spe- 
cialists invited for individual lectures. Participants 
will receive three quarter hours of graduate credit 
from the University of Denver for their work in 
the conference. 

A brochure announcing the conference and 
containing additional details about the program 
will be sent to all members of the Department 
later in the spring. 


LEADERSHIP WORKSHOP AT BETHEL 


The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, will sponsor a conference this 
summer at Bethel, Maine, August 11-22, in co- 
operation with the NEA’s National Training 
Laboratories. 

Working under an outstanding staff, confer- 
ence participants will receive training in tech- 
niques of leadership. Attendance will ‘be limited 
to approximately 60 persons to make possible 
close day-by-day contact with the staff. Two 
hours of graduate credit will be offered by the 
University of Maine for this program. 

Persons interested in attending the Bethel 
workshop should write to DESP headquarters 
for information. 


YEARBOOK PLANS 


1958 Yearbook: Currently in preparation for 
the Department’s 1958 Yearbook is a study of 
the status of the elementary school principalship. 
This Yearbook will prov ide the profession with 
a good look at its present situation and, taken to- 
gether wjth the 1928 and 1948 status studies, 
will also give a long-range picture of the trends 
over the last thirty years. 

A section on professional associations will be 
included as part of this study and will report on 
local, state, and national elementary school prin- 
cipals associations. 
VOL. XXXVII 
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GUIDANCE 
AND COUNSELING 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


by Dugald S. Arbuckle 
“. .. a provocative book, written with 
intimate knowledge of the problems 
and concerns of the classroom teacher 
as well as the more specialized guidance 


worker.” 


Dr. S. Marvin Rife 

Department of Education 
and Psychology 

University of Rhode Island 


PLANNING THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


by George A. Beauchamp 


“...a superior book for the student who 
is planning to teach, for the teacher, 
principal, or superintendent on the job. 
Extremely well organized, the coverage 
is good and the chapters logically ar- 
ranged.” 

Dr. L. M. Thomas 


Dean of Instruction 
Nebraska State College 


Send for examination copies 


College Division 


41 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 





ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
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TEACHING IS EASIER WITH LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS 








The GOOD ENGLISH Series 
Grades 2-8 


Shane ° Ferris °* Keener 


« New 1958 Edition 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, 








Our Country's 





ILLINOIS * SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY * PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA * ATLANTA, GEORGIA * DALLAS, TEXAS 


NEW HORIZONS 
THROUGH READING 
AND LITERATURE 


Brewton ¢* Lemon ~° _— Ernst 


Books | and Il for Grades 7 and 8 


¢« Completely New 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY Series 
Eibling * King ° 
GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S 
STORY (In Preparation) 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
OUR UNITED STATES 
(In Preparation) 


Harlow 











Yearbook preparation: With the 1959 Year- 
book, several major changes will be made in the 
procedures for preparation of DESP yearbooks. 

For many years, the Department has had avail- 
able to it the services of an assistant director of 
the NEA Research Division for several months 
of each year. This person has assumed the pri- 
mary responsibility for coordinating and editing 
the ‘yearbooks and for working with the Year- 
book Committee. The DESP staff has assumed 
only the most general responsibility for the Year- 
book’s preparation, altho the Department has 
paid all costs of production. 

Due to changes within the NEA and to the 
increasingly heavy workload of the Research Di- 
vision, this arrangement cannot be continued be- 
yond 1958. Asa result, the Department’s staff will 
assume full responsibility for the preparation of 
yearbooks. At the same time, according to action 
taken last fall by the Executive Committee, the 
present Yearbook Committee will be enlarged 
from three to six members. This new group will 
function in much the same manner as the Fditor- 
ial Advisory Board for the magazine—serving as 
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an advisory group to the staff in planning content 
and in helping to identify authors. 

1959 Yearbook: Present plans are for the 1959 
Yearbook to deal with the early childhood pro- 
gram and with the elementary school principal's 
responsibility in relation to it. This subject will 
be treated within the framework of a continuous 
school program and will involve discussion of 
areas such as entrance age, the role of the kinder- 

garten, private nursery schools, and so forth. 
More details about this publication will be an- 
nounced later. 


DEPARTMENT MEMBERSHIP 


The January 1 membership report indicates a 
continuing gain over 1956-57. Total membership 
on January 1 was 14,962—better than 1,000 more 
than a year ago at the same time. This figure is 
only about goo under the final membership on 
May 31 for last year and all indications are that 
the 1957-58 goal. of 16,724 will be reached. 
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MUSIC FOR LIVING 


MURSELL-TIPTON 
3 LANDECK-NORDHOLM 
FREEBURG-WATSON 


A new, outstandingly workable basic learning pro- 
gram for grades | through 6. Authentic song ma- 
terial that appeals to children. 























| PRACTICAL TEACHER’S BOOK AND 
iD TEN RECORDS FOR EACH GRADE. 
i 
| : 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
. CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO e DALLAS o ATLANTA 
itent 
— An exceptionally teachable series 
pro- 
pal’ ARITHMETIC WE NEED 
will 
uous | Buswell WITH this new series for Grades 1-8 you can teach directly from 
n of Brownell the teachers’ manuals if you wish, for these include textbook page 
ider- reproductions with answers to problems, and give helpful sugges- 
Sauble i OO elle one capteee PMR BET 
orth. tions for teaching every lesson. Clue-captions on textbook pages tell 
. an- the purpose of each lesson; oral and written materials are carefully 
| distinguished; and oral matter guides you in conducting class dis- 
cussions. 
Sales Offices: acl F ¥ : 
New York 11 f he series emphasizes pupil-understanding; provides for differences 
Chicane 6 in ability; teaches unhurriedly. Textbooks, teachers’ manuals and 
9 } 
Atlanta 3 workbooks all give maximum help in presenting arithmetic most 
Dallas 1 effectively. Handsomely illustrated in color. 
tes a Columbus 16 : : 
shi } Palo Alto oe ase 
ship aia ® Please ask for descriptive booklet 311 
nore 
> 0 —" GINN AND COMPANY 
p on Boston 
that 
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GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


Revised Edition 
by Clark . Junge . Moser . Smith 


Gives 
striking 
advantages 


This successful program offers skillful “common sense” procedures, 


in superior amounts of problems and practice, time-saving tests, beautiful 
expanded format and complete clothbound Teacher’s Edition with re- 
content produced text pages and answers. 
* Pupils learn to think, to reason, to use alternate meth- 
method ods, to apply “self-help.” A way to success is open for 
every child. 


format 


* The maintenance-of-skills program tests understanding 
and competence at every step of the way, continuously 
enabling the pupil to move ahead with confidence. 


New sparkling text-workbooks for first and second grades—ONE BY 


ONE and TWO BY TWO—have aroused the enthusiasm of primary 
teachers. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, Mew York 
W oO R L D B ‘@) .@) K Cc Oo M P A N Y 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








30 PHYSIOLOGY, HEALTH, HYGIENE, SAFETY, AND FIRST-AID CHARTS 


Charts 1 to 21 are edited by Dr. A. J. Carlson, . ° 
Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University of Chi- Over 600 Slustrations un Calor 
cago and Former President of the American Association Produced by most modern lithographic equipment 
for the Advancement of Science COMPLETELY UP-TO-DATE 


Original method of presentation with interest as primary motive. 


Not a -Sae functions and proper body care is underlying 
theme. 


Self-teaching—brief explanations on each chart explain drawings 
without need of reference to texts. 


Color differentiation clarifies body processes as well as emphasizing 
most important facts. 


VISUAL EDUCATION AT ITS BEST 
Large size—29x42 inches, yet convenient to handle. 


Equivalent to 900 pages of an average text. 
' = Always available for student or teacher reference. 














C= Consolidates material of all modern elementary texts. 
= _ = ; Unique organization of material makes learning easy. 
4 Teacher’s manual of 128 pages for the teacher, with much new 
2 B P 3 factual material not previously available. 
_ | Indispensable to teaching young people the important facts about 
a T3ZM) their body and its care. 
ro ; 
| a P . B* DPMLZ The charts are available in the following three mountings 
Ae’. : we: No. 7050 Charts with tripod Set, $37.50 
Vee LFaPpcw)| No. 7050A Charts with wail bracket Set, $37.50 
i C. ts cwLatre| No. 7050B Charts with round steel bare on rollers Set, $47.50 
- » 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Division of W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 

c 3 Established 1880- 
——__ =) 1514 Sedgwick Street, Dept. EP, Chicago 10, Illinois, U.S.A. 

a q ‘ Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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Health and Physical Fitness 


American education is again being given a 
rough going over. The hurtling satellites of a 
foreign. nation challenge at alleged 
American superiority in the sciences. The same 
challenge has been hurled at the phy sical condi- 
tion of our population, and inevitably attention 
turns to the schools to place blame or to seek re- 
assurances. 


threw a 


Within reason, this is natural and proper. 
Schools should examine the part they play in the 
nation’s life. This month we have chosen to re- 
view three books, each dealing with the same 
subject, health and physical fitness. There is 
much talk about the softness of the American 
youth, about the sheltered life he leads, about the 
way he rides to school in automobiles and then 
gets the exercise he needs in expensive gymna- 
siums. Sometimes this talk deals with symptoms 
rather than causes and results in little more than 
vocal indignation or concern. 

The school principal must see the matter in its 
broader setting. He must be able to understand, 
administer, and interpret a program of health and 
physical education which can take all factors into 
account. He needs a broad point of view in order 
to steer discussions over such things as riding 
versus walking into more fruitful action than 
words. The three books chosen for review this 
month can be of real help to a principal and his 
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teachers when they plan for the health and phy S- 
ical education of children. 


SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION. By Clair Turner, C. Morley Sellery, and 
Sara Smith. St. Louis, Missouri: C. V. Mosby 
Company. 1957. 466 pp. $4.00. ; 


This is the third edition of a book originally pro- 
duced in 1947. The authors state their purpose in 
writing the book as follows: “This book was pre- 
pared for teachers and school health personnel in 
training and in service. It seeks to present the edu- 
cational aspects of the school health program and the 
personnel relationships involved. The organization, 
methods, and procedures in health education are 
presented in some detail. The activities of physicians, 
nurses, dentists, dental hygienists, physical educators 
and others who contribute to the health program of 
the school are indicated in such a way as to show 
administrative relationships and educational oppor- 
tunities without a discussion of the respective pro- 
fessional techniques involved in medical, nursing, 
dental, physical education and other professional 
services. 

The book is crisply organized into easily identi- 
fied sections. The table of contents presents an al- 
most page by page sequence of all the items cov- 
ered. Thus, a busy principal need not search thru 
solidly printed pages when he wants to brush up on 
specific topics. He can find, for example, the ob- 
jectives of health education on page 43, the duties 
of the school health team on pages 73-88, the com- 
mon departures from good health in section 6, pages 
106-139, and so on. : 

Twenty comprehensive sections deal with every 
aspect of the school health program. It runs the 
gamut from the factors which make an environment 
conducive to mental and physical well-being, thru 
all the individual and group considerations related to 
such topics as family life and sex education, acci- 
dents and safety, teaching health at every grade 
level, the contribution of phy sical education and re- 
source material in health education. 

An especially valuable section deals with ways of 
measuring and evaluating a health program in ac- 
tion. This is a handbook for practical use rather than 
a book to read for diversion, which is probably why 
it has gone into its third edition. ; 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. By Arthur Miller and Virginia 
Whitcomb. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1957. 331 
pp. $5.75. 


In some schools teachers look upon the physical 
education program as little more than playtime, or 
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a chance for a break while the gym teacher takes the 
This is an unfortunate attitude since it tends 
to place this part of the curriculum into a secondary 
and unrelated category—a category which is some- 
how apart from the other curriculum areas which 
are included in the educational program for elemen- 
tary school children. 

Miller and Whitcomb do us a real service by de- 
voting one whole section of their book to the 
integration of physical education with other cur- 
riculum areas such as social studies, language arts, 
and arithmetic. They describe in detail the numer- 
ous ways in which integration is possible so that it 
becomes natural and easy and not the artificial, 
forced thing which sometimes results from mere 
“correlation.” 

The entire book is organized and developed in a 
realistic rather than a theoretical fashion. It is or- 
ganized into three parts. The first deals with organi- 
zation and administration of a good physical educa- 
tion program, the second with activities of such a 
program. Part three includes integration appendices 
which list films for teaching use and a graded bib- 
liography of sports stories which children will enjoy 
reading. 

The authors devote the greater part of their book 

nearly 300 of the 331 pages—to practical activities. 
This makes the book extremely useful for teachers 
who want a “how-to-do-it” book rather than one 
on theory. Every grade level is provided for as well 
as every kind of activity. They not only describe 
the activities but give specific teaching suggestions 
as well as interpretations of the place of the ac- 
tivities in the larger educational setting. No one can 
accuse these authors of being just gym teachers. 
They are competent educators in the best sense of 
the term, and their publication makes a real contribu- 
tion to the educational program of the elementary 
school. 


class. 


VETHODS AND MATERIALS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By E. Jones, 
E. Morgan, G. Stevens. New York: World Book 
Company. 1957. 432 pp. $4.25. 


These authors bring a vital approach to physical 
education in this new edition of a book originally 
written in 1950. They contend that physical educa- 
tion has a role in the guidance of children and dis- 
cuss relationships between physical growth and 
mental, social, and emotional development. It has 
long been known that the good gym teacher de- 
velops a relationship with students which gives him 
opportunities for guidance not possible for other 
teachers or administrators. These authors show thru 


case histories how some children’s needs can be 
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diagnosed and met thru the physical education pro- 
gram provided in the present-day elementary school, 

Another innovation in this book is the inclusion 
of a chapter on games of other nations in which the 
values of world understanding and good will are 
fostered. The unity of mankind often shows up 
better in physical activities than in other school ac- 
tivities. 

The age level characteristics of primary and inter- 
mediate age children are splendidly presented in 
chapter 3. An excellent chart on pages 36 and 37 
highlights the characteristics of each age group in 
physical, social-emotional, and mental factors with 
suggested materials and play activities suitable for 
children at different levels of development. 

All thru the book the authors offer specific hel} 
on the full range of physical education purposes, 
activities, methods, and evaluation year by year from 
grades 1 thru 6. This is a book which can serve the 
classroom teacher, the administrator, and the physi- 
cal education specialist. It is an excellent resource 
for use in carrying out a good program in the 
school and in providing sound data for interpreting 
such a program to the community. 

Joun STrerNic 
Book Review Editor 
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The exciting new ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD se- 
ries is the first to make arithmetic a vital part of a 
child’s life and the learning of arithmetic an essen- 
tial part of his growing up. Such chapter head- 
ings as “Birthday Parties” and “Fun With Our 
Friends” indicate the research-tested “social ap- 
proach” which relates numbers to appealing 
activities carefully suited to the pupil’s interest 
and level of maturity. 





ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


FOR GRADES 1-8 
by C. Newton;Stokes 





Because understanding is the first step to permanent, use- 
ful learning, the Stokes series always stresses the meaning 
of a process rather than the mere correctness of an answer. 
Using the “Tens” concept as a key to our number system, 
it clearly explains the principles behind arithmetical pro- 
cedures while fixing them firmly in the child’s mind by 
means of clever illustrations and stimulating practice 
exercises. 











Teachers will agree that ARITHMETIC IN pupils to do interesting problems and tests 





MY WORLD is almost as helpful as an extra 
teacher in the classroom. Besides a useful 
Teachers’ Edition accompanying each text, 
the series includes Workbooks—step-by-step 
supplements to the textbooks—which allow 


Boston ° 
Atlanta . 
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Chicago 
Dallas c 


with a minimum of supervision. The teacher’s 
job will be made delightful as children wel- 
come the bright color, lively stories and in- 
genious suggestions for using materials at 
hand to bring arithmetic problems to life. 


ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. 


. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
San Francisco 
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February 15-19: 42nd Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Annual Convention, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
NEA. Chicago, Illinois. 


February 


20-22: 


February 22-25: Regional Convention, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
NEA. St. Louis, Missouri. 


A 


March 2- 13th Annual Convention, Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 


ment, NEA. Seattle, Washington. 


March 8-11: Regional Convention, American As- 


sociation of School Administrators, NEA. San 
Francisco, California. 


March 23-26: Annual Convention, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


March 27-29: Sixth National Convention, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, NEA. 
Denver, Colorado. 


March 29-April 1: Regional Convention, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
NEA. Cleveland, Ohio. 


April 6-12: International Convention, Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, NEA. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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amining and comparing many reading series, 
those entrusted with textbook selection choose 
The McKee Series for its unexcelled superiority 


in building and developing real reading power. 
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fascinating what you can do with this easy interlock! 





You can build stores that stay up for — barns, towers, chairs: the Mor-Pla inter- 
days. You can build bridges safe to lock is so simple, a teacher doesn’t need 
climb on, stages to act on. You can build to help! 
different things quickly, one right after 
. the other. 

You can build anything, and never classes the benefit of a full year of dra- 
touch a block! Just watch the children matic play; order your interlocking hol 
} go to work on houses, trains, boats, low Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox today. 


Give your kindergarten and _ special 


Seen the survey on how teachers 
use these sturdy Ponderosa pine 


blocks? Write for your free copy! Store blocks, haul books, 
move chairs easily on Mor- 

= Pla Blok-Truck. $27 

MOR-PLA JUMBO BLOX Snap-on table top, $10.50 


Makes truck a mobile table 








Order from R. H. Stone Products, Department P258, Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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This unique booklet helps you teach 
science at the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL level 


Practical guidance in organizing your elementary 
science program is abundantly present in this brand- 
new illustrated brochure. In a field where suitable 
material is too frequently lacking, this 80-page idea- 
treasury will have enormous day-to-day value. It 
helps you to plan units of study, suggests classroom 
activities that will reinforce science concepts, tells 
vou where to get useful related material, and indi- 
cates the most rewarding approach to each topic BY 
GRADE. Line drawings in color give positive in- 
struction, and constant references guide you to the 
enormous wealth of science material in THE BOOK 


The Grolier Society Inc. 
National School and Library Division 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. GS18 


Please send me, free, one copy of the illustrated booklet, Planning 
and Organizing Science Programs in Elementary Schools, A Teacher’s 
Guide, prepared by Martha Glauber Shapp. 


with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE to keep up with 
the new demands being made on you for science in- 
struction at the elementary level. 
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A comprehensive guide to the IGY 
for use in GENERAL SCIENCE CLASSES 


To help you relate your classroom instruction to the 

headline events of science during the coming year, 

THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE has prepared 

a 22-page booklet that describes the twelve great 

areas of investigation of IGY. Clearly and precisely, 

it explains what scientists hope to find out and how 

they have planned their investigations. Because of 

popular interest, the section on satellites is especially 

thorough and is, in itself, a fascinating picture of The Grolier Society Inc. ; 

man’s conquest of space. Throughout this useful book- National School and Library Division — 

let, references are made to the remarkable up-to-date RS SN a, See Wee eG 

material in the ten volumes of THE BOOK OF POP- Please send me, free, one copy of 22-page booklet, The International 
ULAR SCIENCE, the basic illustrated reference i @*??*ustea! Year, prepared by Dr. Alexander Joseph. 

work that explains the marvels of science. Used to- Name 

gether, this new booklet and the reference set are a 
tremendous stimulus to learning. cones 
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